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LITBRATURE. 
MAID MARGRET. 


BY T. WESTWOOD, 


And what shall I bring, Maid Margret, 
From the lands beyond the sea? 

A feather-plume white, or a necklace bright, 
Or a girdle of gold, for thee ? 

“You shall bring me back,” said Maid Margret, 
“ What now yeu take from me.”’ 





And what shall I take, Maid Margret, 
To the lands beyond the sea? 

‘“ A curl of my hair, and a ring to wear, 
And the love I give to thee— 

You shall keep them all, whate’er befal, 
And bring them back to me.” 


He took the curl from Maid Margret— 
’Twas golden as curl could be ; 

He took the ring, and a sweeter thing— 
Fond kisses, two and three. 

‘‘ No more, no more!’ said Maid Margret, 
“Till you come back o’er the sea!” 





*TWAS IN THE BLEAK DECEMBER. 


’Twas in the bleak December, 
On a dark and dreary day, 
I heard the waves lamenting 
To the headlands, grim and grey— 
‘Oh! the wind has rest from blowing, 
And the flower has rest from growing, 
But for our sad billows flowing, 
Vo rest, no rest !’’ said they. 


Thereat, to the wailing waters, 
The headlands, grim and grey, 
Made answer, softly sighing, 
On that December day— 
“‘ There is joy for the bird in loving, 
There is joy for the cloud in roving, 
But for us, for us, unmoving, 
Vo joy, no joy !”’ said they. 


Ah then to the waves of ocean, 
To the headlands, grim and grey, 
Sweet angels seemed to whisper, 
On that December day— 
* Cease, cease your lamentation ! 
Seek rest in resignation, 
Seek joy in duty’s station, 
And love in all!” said they. 





THE BEECHGROVE FAMILY. 


“ So you think, my lad, that you would be quite happy if you had such 
a ball as that we past this morning, with a park of old trees, and a lake 
with swans and a terraced garden, and pheasants feeding and crowing in 
every covert. Ay, but you’re wrong, my lad. It isn’t halls or parks, or 
anything that money can buy, that can make you happy. 4 

The speaker was a white-haired, hale old man, with that clear tinted com- 
plexion that speaks of an active and not too hard life spent out of doors. 
From his dress he might have been asmall farmer, or a head gamekeeper, 
or a bailiff, or chief gardener ; and, from his way of speaking, it seemed 
as if he had been in the habit of conversing with his superiors, and had 
caught up some of their phrases and tones. 

“Why, here,” he said, pulling out of his pocket a printed auctioneer’s 
catalogue, “ here is a paper I picked up in the bar of the station hotel, 
that tells a very different story of the Place where I passed more than fifty 
years of my life.” 

There was not a prettier estate in this county than Beechgrove Park. 
A thousand acres in a ring fence, beside common rights and other pro- 
perty that went with it. It was in the family of Squire Corburn, they 
say, for five hundred years and more. But the last three squires dipped it 
each deeper than the other ; for they all drank and they all played deep, 
and drinking and dice don’t go well together. Squire Andrew—he was 
the last—lived as his forefathers had done ; hept his hounds, aad drove 
his four-in-hand, and bad open house always at race time, and strong ale 
and bread and cheese for every one that called any day in the week : ail 
would not have hurt him so much if he had not always had either the 
dice-box or the brandy-bottle in his hand. He was the last of a bad sort 
who were called jolly good tellows, because they flung their money about 
to every lad or lass that would join their mad wicked pranks, 

Well, one evening he rolled off the sofa after dinner: and, before his 
poor wife could unloose his handherchief, he was dead. Then it turned out 
that, for three years, he had only been living at the Place on sufferance, 
that everything there, land, house-furniture, pictures, horses, carriages 
—everything belonged to old lawyer Rigors of Blexborough. Squire 
Jorbura left no sons ; only two daughters. So the poor lady gathered 
1p the little that was left to her, with a small income the Squire could 
not touch, and was seen no more. 

My father was bailiff over the home-farm, under Squire Corburn, and 1 
was his deputy. So you may believe we had a nice place of it. 

The old lawyer had the character of being a hard man in business, and 
had mortgages over half the estates in the county ; but, as soon as Beech- 
grove Park came into his possessicn he altered his ways, retired from bu- 
siness, kept on all the old head servants, and carried on everything much 
the same as before ; only, as all was done in perfect order, he got more 
for his money. Except that he parted with the sounds, he put down no 
part of the Corburno state. He furnished the best rooms ; engaged a first- 
rate cook ; laid in some famous wine in addition to the old stock ; and, 
by these means, with capital pheasant preserves, and the reputation of 
having moncy to lend, he was soon visited by almost all the first people 
in the county. At first the old lawyer seemed to take a new lease of life, 
looking after his gardens and farm, and riding out to pay visits; for he 
was a handsome old fellow, not much above sixty—a widower, and mo- 
thers thought he might marry again. 

But it was too much for him at last. He took to drinking and played 
such tricks with low company, that he went back as fast as he had gone 
forward, and one by one, was dropped by his new friends ; for, although 


they might pardon strange behaviour in one of themselves, they could not ; 
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put up with the liberties of a man that some remembered an office-boy in 
Blexborough. The end of it was that he made jolly companions of who- 
ever would be jolly with him, and ended by marrying the daughter and 
barmaid of Bob Carter of the Swan Inn, a bouncing girl of eighteen. 

Now, the lawyer had a son whom he had brought up for the church, 
and was at college long enough ; though he never became a parson, nor 
did he agree at all with his father. He used to be away a good deal, 
travelling, until his father came into the property. Then he returned with 
his wife, a very nice lady. 

The father and son, whom we called the young Squire, did not get on 
at all together—they were so different. The old lawyer was loud, noisy, 
and hearty: the young Squire was pale, shy, and silent. He had not 
married according to his father’s liking, and he did not push himself for- 
ward. He liked his book and hated the bottle. 


When lawyer Rigors married Kitty Carter, the young Squire left the | 
; park and went abroad, travelling in foreign parts,—France, Italy, and 


such like ; for the old gentleman made them a handsome allowance. At 

length the old gentleman went too fast, though Kitty took all the care 

7 him she could,—was taken sick, lingered for several months, and 
ied. 

Of course, the young Squire was sent for: it turned out that he had 
left a curious will that no one could understand, with all sorts of direc- 
tions ; but, above all, a great income and one of his best estates to Kitty, 
for life, if she did not marry. They say the look the Squire gave Kitty, 
when the will was read, wasawful. And that he flung out of the room 
without noting the hand—Kitty, who was always a friendly soul—held 
out to him. 

Now, when the old lawyer died, I will say there was not a more beau- 
tiful place in the kingdom. You went up adrive through the little park, 
after passing the lodge-gate under an avenue of beech and oak-trees— 
that led straight to the lake fed by the springs that flowed out in a water- 
fall and went murmuring along for miles : a stream swarming with trout. 
On the other side the lake was the Place, a stone house, standing behind 
some terraced gardens that led down to the water, with rich parti-colour- 
ed beds dotting over the green lawns flanked by groves and bright ever- 
greens, Behind the house the lawns and gardens rolled until bounded by 
plantations where vistas opened views of the distant hills and the pasture 
fields of the home-farm, The range of walled gardens were placed on the 
warm south-side, quite out of sight ; there, the best fruit-trees had been 
grown ever since the monks made the gardens. The old lawyer spent 
thousands in building graperies and pineries, for he prided himself on 
having the best of everything. 

To walk out on an autumn evening on those terrace-gardens, all red 
and gold and green with flowers, turf, and evergreen, and see the lake 
where the coots and wild-ducks played, and the swans sailed proudly, 
ead the many-coloured trees of the park, where the pet deer lay or 
browzed, with everything as perfect as men and money, scythes and 
brooms and weeders, could make it. Often I was up by daybreak to see 
that the gardeners made all ready for lawyer Rigors to see, when he came 
from his annual London visit. 

And the house was a flue old place with suites of rooms, one leading 
from another, without end, and a great hall and along gallery, where the 
family portraits huag, and the lawyer put up a biliiard table where he 
and his friends played in wet weather. 

The old lawyer was buried before the letter telling of his death reached 
the son, so Mrs. Kitty cleared and went to her jointure house and from 
= up to London, where she met young Mr. Rigors, and heard the will 
read. 

We had orders to get all ready to receive him. I mind it as if it was 
yesterday, seeing the big travelling coach, piled wiih trunks and impe- 
vials, Come up the avenue and wind round the lake, as fast as four horses 
could trot. The childrea had their faces all out of the windows, wild with 
delight, and in a minute after the coach stopped at the hall-door, the 
boys wsre out and over the gardens pulling the fruit, and into the stables, 
and then back to the house, and running races through the corridors. 

At first, the young Squire, as we still called him, kept up something of 
his father’s style, though he put down four horses to a pair, and got rid 
of a lot of idle men servants. The calls of those gentry that came, he re- 
turned, but excused himself on the ground of his health, and the educa- 
tion of his children from receiving formal company. 

The children, were very happy—every day hunting out new stores and 
treasures, riding the ponies and donkeys, and making all sorts of pets in 
the preserves and on the home-farm. But month by month expenses were 
cut down, until at length the Squire sent for me—having taken it into 
his head that I was the steadiest fellow there—and told me that he was 
not what people thought; but very poor, and that everything must be 
made to pay. The gamekeepers were all to go, except two woodmen, and 
all the fancy gardeners. The old lawyer had a dozen, one for each de- 
partment. All the land that could was to be let, and the fruit and vege- 
tables sold. He did not say this at first, but he hinted, and I understood 
him. Do the best you can, says he, don’t ask me for money, and I shall 
expect the house well kept in dairy and poultry, and the land in hand to 
pay a fair rent. 

In two years you never saw such aruin! I verily believe the master’s 
fractious mean ways broke his lady’s heart ; anyhow she pined away and 
died before the worst After her death the Squire went fairly wild on 
saving. 

You never saw such a change in a place in all your life. The coach- 
horses were not sold, but set to plough and cart. A many of the fancy 
beds for flowers were sowed with potatoes, turnips, mangolds, and such 
like. The lawns were let go to grass, and even grazed over. And as 
for the park, it was grazed down to the bare roots with stock at so much 
a-head, until no one would send any more in to be starved. Geese and 
= wae reared in the garden-temples aud fed in the basins made for 
gold-fish. 

Everything was left to fall to rack and ruin, except just what could be 
turned to profit, or what, at any rate, the master fancied to be a profit. 
He took a fancy to me from the first, because you see I was asort of Jack 
of all trades, and did not mind turning my hand to anything. SoI grew 
from that to be a kind of bailiff. We had a deal of fruit to sell in Blex- 
borough, which though not such a big place as it is now since these rail- 
ways were found out, was beginning to be a pretty good market. Thea 
there was the hay and the potatoes, the sheep and the pigs, and I managed 
all. So, of course, I got to speak to the Squire, pretty often, and I said 
to him once, “ I think, Squire, if you’re for farming you’d do better to 
take a regular farm, and let on sale this place that’s planned for pleasure- 
grounds, and never was meant for profil.”’ But, bless you, he’d never 
listen to any common sense, for I believe the truth was he could not bear 
to put money out of his pocket, and many and many a time when he 
wouldn’t order a joint of meat from the butcher’s, he’d have pork, that, 
what with one experiment or another, would cost him a shilling the 

ound. 
, One day, he made up his mind to break a fine mere of land to plough. 
Says I, ‘‘ We want some horses very bad, Squire, for that stiff clay.” 

“ Why, Robin,” says he—my name’s Robin Spudder—* haven’t you 

the four horses?” 


“Lord, sir,” says I, “ they’re no good at all. They may do in the light ° 
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carts, or for harrowing, though that wasn’t what they were meant for ; 
but for ploughing, you see, you want some weight and substance, and 
it’s my belief you’ll kill the horses, and do no good to the land.” 

The Squire was a mild spoken gentleman, unless you put his back up; 
but, when I said this, his eyes flared like a forcing furnace. Says he, 
“ Robin are you in a conspiracy to ruin me like all the rest? Those 
horses cost my father four hundred pound, and you told me yourself they 
would not fetch twenty pound a-piece, and now you want me to buy 
more! 

Well it was no use saying anything, for I dare not tell him that he had 
ruined the poor brutes with feeding them on a mess of potatoes and chaff- 
stuff, he had learned out of a French book. 

Another time, I’ve known him sooner than give an order for a load of 
coals, make me cut down two ornamental trees. 

So you see, we lived on the farm off vegetables, poultry that didn’t 
sell, skim-milk ; all the cream went for butter ; pork, and such old fat 
wethers as were not fit for market. I used to be sorry for the poor chil- 
dren, walking among tie fine fruit, and not allowed to touch so much as 
an apple, unless it was bruised, and obliged to be content with dry bread, 
when we were making pounds and pounds of fine butter ; talking among 
themselves how different it was when their poor Ma was alive. 

But they were so young that they did not feel the change much, as 
long as they could play abont ; and, of course, when their father’s back 
was turned, they had the best of everything. We, servants out of the 
house, did very well, our wages were regular, and, of course, we had the 
best of everything thot was sold, beside our perquisites. 

I lived in one of the park lodges, and made myself and my missis ve 
comfortable, with a garden. A cow’s grass was part of my wages; an 
many a time the children came down from the Hall, and had a better tea 
with us than they were allowed at home. The worst of it was, the 
Squire was always trying some new-fangled plans, and never stuck to 
any one of ’em long enough to make ’em pay. He used to read some- 
thing out of a book, and come down full of it, and try it, if it could be 
done without laying out too much money, and then before it was half 
done, he tried something else. 

One time he was for fatting cattle in stalls ; so he fits up with faggots 
and clay some old sheds, and buys a lot of poor Welch cattle at a low 
figure, and goes to work very hot for a few weeks. But the beasts 
wouldn’t feed, or the food was not right, and all went wrong. They 
didn’t sell for much more than they cost. Then he was all for pigs, and 
we had pigs by the hundred, eating their heads off. Well, that didn’t 
answer, and the dairy—made in one of the wine cellars of the old house, 
with fifty cows—dida’t turn out much betier. The cows died, or gave 
no milk, and the dairy-maids stole the butter, or else no one would buy 
it ; and the cheese made on a new plan, from Holland, or Switzerland, or 
some outlandish place, never turned out right. The Squire, you see, was 
quite a bookman ; and when he’d given his order, and read Bis explana- 
tion, he thought he’d done all that was necessary. 

It wasn’t my business to make any difficulties. Mine was a comforta- 
ble place ; and so were all the servants’ and labourers’, for the matter of 
that ; but we could none of us understand the Squire, no more could the 
neighbours. For it was said, that though the old lawyer had not left him 
so much as he expected, still there was a pretty tidy lot : some thousands 
a-year at the least, I’ve heard say, beside the house and park. But he 
had got into his head most times that he was going to be ruined, or that 
he was ruined, and was always dwelling on the large fortune he had to 
pay to his father’s family. He’d talk to me, he’d talk to any labourers 
about it ; I don’t think he ever used to talk to his lady about anything 
else ; and that’s the way he moped her to death. I’ve heard him myself 
talk to little Rupert and Master Charles about the duty of being content 
with dry bread, when they were not more than seven or eight years old. 
The children were dear creatures. Me and my missis loved them all, and 
they loved us. There was the eldest, Master Rupert, a high-spirited 
chap, always in mischief when his father’s back was tnrned—a fine, free- 
spirited lad, and the kindest, bravest heart in the world ; and Charles, as 
quiet as a lamb, always at his book ; and Norman, the youngest, rather 
spoiled, but a merry sharp little grig ; and the two young ladies, the twins 
that my wife nursed and took to almost altogether when their poor mother 
died ; Miss Maria and Miss Georgianna. 

They had no playmates; for the Squire wouldn’t let ’em have any if 
he knew it. They weren’t dressed like other children. The boys always 
the same corduroys, except cloth on Sundays ; and then they wore these 
until they were too short in the arms and the legs by balfa yard. The 
poor young ladies were in the same way; always cotton gowns and com- 
mon straw bonnets, and their hair cut short like boys, until they were 
quite big girls. They used to creep into church ashamed, for they knew 
taey were gentlefolks, and they did not like being so shabby. 

They never went to school ; the Squire could not bear the idea of the 
expense. First he taught them himself; then he found that took too 
much time ; so he hired a curate in the next parish, a curious sort of a 
snuffy old man to teach boys and girls. But they only made fun of him, 
and did not learn much, I doubt, except Charles. Then he got a cheap 
governess for the ladies ; but she did not like the living, and married 
Bob Cannon the forester. I believe the Squire loved his children dearly; 
but he was so busy saving up money for them, and was so severe with 
them about every trifle, and always lecturing them about one thing or 
another, that they feared him too much to love Aim. 

Lord Splatterdash says, 1am told, that all children are alike. He 
would not have said so if he had known my young masters—Rupert, and 
Charles, and Norman. Rupert was proud naturally. He could not do 
what his father did. I’ve seen him cry with shame and vexation when 
the Squire has taken him with us to market to drive the old phaeton, and 
he he, heard his father disputing about a groat in the bill with the inn- 
kegeper. For we.used to take our own chaff with a sprinkling of oats in 
a , aad feedoutaide the town, near a haystack, in fine weather, and 
8 out all the time. In wet weather we were obliged to put up at an 
inu ; avd then we had to bear with a deal of sauce because Squire Skin- 
flint, as they called him, was known never to spend a penny if he could 
help it. He’d go five miles round, and creep over any hedge on horse- 
back, to avoid a turnpike. Many a time at a crowded fair we have been 
turned out by landlords saying, “ I can’t afford to take in folks that neither 
eat nor drink.” 

But for ali that, the Squire was not a bad man to the poor—far from 
it ; and would come down handsome at times, by fits and starts, if there 
was any case of distress. But his whole mind seemed eat up with the no- 
tion of saving fortunes for his children. He used continually to say, “ You 
see they’re five of them ; and my father’s behaved so cruel to me that 
there be very little for them, Robin, when I’m gone.” 

Now, when Master Rupert grew to about fifteen, and the two young 
ladies thirteen, although they were kept so close, they got to hear many 
things making them think that their father was not so poor as he always 
said. For servants will talk: at that time not one single bit of furniture 
had been bought siace the old lawyer died. The carpets were worn out 
and patched one with another, like a patchwork quilt, In the living 
rooms, they made up with odd sets of chairs ; and he’d patch the broken 
windows with paper himself. They got rid of servants until they had 
only two oldish women in the house besides the farm servants. They 
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used to dine at one o'clock, in what was the servants’ ball, on a long deal | 
table; and I've known them eit down day after day to « dish of potatoes, 
chosen from the best of those kept for the pigs (the best of all went to 
market), with one egg and one rasher of bacon apiece, and dry brown 
bread. The flitches and hams, and al! that could be, were locked up in 
the store-room, and the Squire kept the keys and gave out daily what he | 
thought was wanted. As for the young ladies, when they were big enough, 
they were dressed in their mother’s dresses as long as they would last. 
I have seen them shivering in a cold October day for want of a shaw! or 
a cloak when be bad three or four locked up in the great wardrobe ; but 
the Squire said it was too soon to begin warm clothes in October No 
matter what kind of weather, we never began fires until the ninth of No 
vember, 

One Saturday just before Christmas—it was Master Rupert’s sev a- | 
teenth birthday—not that they kept any birthdays—the Squire went to) 
Christmas fair with me to sell a lot of bullocks the best he ever bad, fed | 
oo the summer's grass in the park. An hour after we were gone, Master 
Rupert called bis brothers and sisters into the ball that was never used, | 
and there be had got @ roaring fire in the grate. Old Jenny Crookit, who 
told me the story, said be shouted out like a madman, * Look bere, child- 
ren, I have got orders to give you a treat on my birthday. Here’s wine.” 
And #0 there were several cobwebbed bottles. He must have broken in- 
to the vanit. “Here are fowls and turkeys ready for the gridiron. 
Georgy, Molly, and you, Dame Crookit, help to make a good broil ; and 
while you are doing that, I will show you something.” He went out of 
the room, and returned dressed in a compl te set of new clothes, like a 
farmer’s son riding to market. He was very tall and strong of bis age, 
and handsome. Grand be did look, with a red flush on bis cheek and a 
strange, wild look in his eye. The children shouted with pleasure aod 
surprise. Then says he, “ Dame Crookit,1 am going on a joursey—a 
long journey. The king has sent tor me, and I must give you all a feast 
onek as we read of in story-books before I go.” os 

Bo they all set to work, and cooked, feasted, and laughed, and rejoiced, 
and he the loudest of them all. When they bad done, be called in all 
the labourers that were in the cattle-yards and round the house, and 
made them drink bis health and a pleasant journey. “ Driok,’’ be said, 
“the wine won't burt you; it’s old; it bas lain in the cellar ever since 
my grandfather died, and long before that. If you don’t like wine bere’s 
rum marked on the cask, ninety years old.” So you may believe they 
all drank. He made the men go out and fetch in more logs and pile 
up such a fire as bad not been seen for many a year. Then be said, 
“ Come, my friends, I will sing you a song.’ So he sung first one and 
then another baillad—all mournful ditties that made the lasses weep-—he 
was always a fine singer. Mavy atime he has rode before me when be 
was a child, and sung all the way through the park. His beautifal voice 
went ringing through the empty balls, and winding up the stairs, where 
the cow-boys hung listening. 

He was in the middle of a ballad—we could hear the last verse as we 
came up the avenue, “ What's that?” said the Squire. For the house 
was always mute as an empty church. When we turned into the stable- 
yard the flames of the bearth-fire flashed out through the dusty, cobwebed 
window. “ Good heavens!’ he cried: “ the house is on fire’ Next, as 
he burried along the passage came the gabble of cheerful voices. He 
flung open wide the heavy door, and cried, in a voice of dismay and 
rage, “ What’s all thie? Who dared do this?” 

* It was I, father,” said Rupert, stepping forward, looking flushed and 
even still more fierce than his father. “it was I who did itall. [ am 
going to leave you, sir, on a long journey, and thought I should like to 

give my brothers and sisters and old friends one farewell feast after years 
of starvation ; and if you grudge it me, why thea you can deduct it from 
my sbare of my mother’s fortune, which you must pay when I come 
e 
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“ Villain! It’s false, You've not a shilling unless you've robbed me. 
And he raised his whip to strike him. 

“ Don’t strike me,’’ said Master Rupert, stepping back apace, and 
turning from red to white ; “don’t strike me, or you'll repent it for many 
a long day.” 

“ But he did strike him again and again, right across his face, until the 
blood flew. 

In one minute, before I could step between them, the son, who was a 
bead taller than his father, bad bim in bis arms pinioned, snatched out 
of hie other hand the big black pocketbook be always carried, and then 
fall of the price of twenty bullocks, burst it open over the fire, shook out 
the notes into the crackling flames, then threw the book into the embers 
and put bis beel upon it. Some of the notes flew burning, like evil 
spirits, up the chimney ; the rest were ashes in an instant. 

“There!” he cried, “ there !’’ That's bow I should like to serve all 
your cursed money—it is your curse and ours.” 

Before the Squire could recover bimself Master Rupert was gone. We 
heard a clattering in the yard of horse’s feet. I ran to the window, and 
saw bim by the light of the moon gallop down the avenue on his gray 
We never saw him 
again. 

The Squire took to his bed and lay there nigh a week, scarce eating 
anything. I tended on him myself. I could hear him groan as | passed 
his door ; but, when I came in be looked just as usual, pale aud bard and 
grim. You could never tell what he meant by his face. 

Some said he fretted for his son ; others said it was for the money 
Master Rupert had burped, and the loss of the gray colt, the best he’d 
bred. Anyhow he said no word, but got up at the end of the week, moil- 
ing and striving, and screwing, and grinding worse than ever. I think 
myself he loved Master Rupert, for ail his bard lines to him ; for, once 
—when his son had been gone six months—I found him in the old law- 

er’s study standing looking at two pietures—one of himself, taken when 

@ was about ten years old, and another of Rupert when be was seven or 
eight, drawn for bis grandfather by some foreign artist. I heard him 
mutter to himself, “ so changed ;”’ and | half fancied there was a tear in 
his eye. But turning bim sharp round on me, he said grimlike, “ Couid 
any one believe that pretty child could bave turned out such a villain, to 
rob his poor old father? What?’ be cried to me, as I muttered some- 
thing—for the boy was my favourite—*“ do you defend him ?” 

“ Master Rupert was not a villaio,”’ says I, * if it was the last word I 
was ever to speak.’ And with that I threw down the sample of wheat I 
had brought, weot out, aod never went near him allday. But he could not 
do — me. So the next time I had tv go to him, he took no more 
notice. 

When we came to settle with the miller who took part of our corn and 
sent us meal, we found that be had paid Master Rupert cash for a brood 
mare that used to be called his. Beiore that time the Squire had taken 
care of the mouey, as he said for them, of avy calves or lambs sold be- 
lomging to the children, 

wo years afterwards a son of the head ploughman that had gone to 
sea wrote to his mother, saying be bad met Master Rupert in Calcutta, 
dressed in cavalry uniform; that be knew him in a minute, although he 
was very much altered. But that Master Rupert denied bis name, and 





The Aloron. 
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“ “ when sorrow and ead thoughts soon pass. So poor Rupert was | ca than the things themselves ; all records or representations of facts 
forgotten, except on wiater evenings round the fire. 


Well, one day they were both missing : they bad gone off and married 
two wild fellows, lawyer’s clerks—not bad-looking chaps though—who 
got acquainted with them in the park while coming ba kwards and for- 
wards to raise money on writings for their master, lawyer J »hns,—Jesuit 
Jobos they called bim. It was a ead business. First, the busbands sued 
the Squire for their wives’ share of their mother’s fortune ; then, when 
they got it, and found it not to be so mach as they expected, they ill-used 
the poor things. Langston, that married Mies Georgy, gave up the law 
and opened a public-house, where all the racing and sportiog fellows from 


| the High Moor training grounds used to go; and poor Miss Georgy, that 
always bad a spirit of her own, when Langston got in the way of beating 


her, ran off with Captain Lurtcher of the Lancers, the steeple chase rider. 
What became of her afterwards [ don’t know ; but they did say that she 
died in a London work house. Miss Maria, the fair one, was always ad 
meek spirit; and when she found that Mr. Sam Woods had only married 
her for ber money, she fretted away to a shadow, and soon faded away 
altogether. 

The next that Jeft us was Master Norman, the spoiled darling. He 
was a keen hand froma child, and would take anything he could lay bis 
hands on. He cheated at marbles; was never 80 bappy as when he could 
get a few halipence and play pitch-and-toss with the farm lads or the pos- 
tillions down at the Flying Childers. He took to betting by going on 
the sly to his brother-in-law Langston’s public house. How he got the 
money we could not tell ; but he came to be a regular blackleg before he | 
bad a beard, at every race he could steal away to. He fiaishec by break- | 
ing open the Squire’s desk, when it was full of the price of the wheat 
stacks, and going off to Doncaster, where we heard he won a sight of mo- 
ney. He never showed again until he was come of age. Then he drove 
up, dressed like a lord, in a curricle, with two men servants, a bulldog, | 
and a black-faced blackguard-looking dandy fellow alongside of him. The 
Squire was getting feeble then, but more fond of money thaa ever. Nor- | 
man frightened him +o, that he was glad to give him more than bis share 
of his mother’s fortune down on the nail, to get rid of him. When he | 
heard what had become of his sisters, the boy cursed and swore awfully. 
From what bis groom said, it seemed as ifhe bad brought the black-look- 
ing dandy to marry one of bis sisters. His last words were to warn the | 
Squire that he should be back in a year for more cash. But he never | 
came ; for he was upset and killed coming from Newmarket spring meet- 
ing, the year before we heard of Mr. Rupert’s death. , 

So there was none left but Mr. Charles, who was always a quiet, care- 
fal lad, and bad persuaded the Squire to let him go into the Blexborough 
bank, where they were glad enough to have him. So he used to be there 
all the week, and come up on Sundays, walking the ten miles, unless he 
could get a cast in a gig, and going back the Monday with me in the 
market cart. 
spirit. You might see the old man and the young one, with a very old 
look and stooping shoulders, walking up and down the terrace, deep in 
talk, every Sunday. Sometimes they stopped and looked over priated 


i 


Then they woul! sit down to dine off a bit of bacon, or perhaps a rabbit 
caught in the park, or any cheap mess, and all the time their tongues 


just money, money, money. 

After a while, Mr. Charles left the bank, and set up in business for 
himself, and, according to what we heard, grew wonderfully rich, Toen 
there came a time of plans of American mines, where the orchids ¢a:ne 


Charles was likely to make. He used to say, when Mr. Char'es was get- 
ting ready on the hall-steps to go home on Sunday nights, ‘“ Good boy, 
good boy j if all your speculations come off right, you'll have all I 
have.’ 

“How much may that be, father?” Mr. Charles asked him one night. 

The old man’s eyes glistened, and be rubbed bis hands together glee- 
fally. ‘Thousands, boy, thousands?” he said, and thea weat back into 
the parlour, rubbing his hands faster than ever. 

After a while, however, things changed very much. Mr. Charles lost 
his cheerful looks on Sundays, and I noticed that, whenever he came, 
the old Squire grew black and pinched about the nose and mouth, as he 
always did when any one asked him for money. It seemed to me that 
Mr. Charles’s speculations bad not come off right. 

Well, one Sunday—it was in November—for the first time I heard Mr. 
Charles and the Squire at something like high words; anyhow, Mr. 
Charles’s voice was raised. So I stood in the shade of the long gallery 
door, and heard the Squire say, “ Give my hard-earned money to a pack 
of scoundrels, thieves! No, Chirles, no; nota penny. It will be better 
for you to”-——I could not catch tue last word ; but Mr. Charles scream- 
ed, “Never!” in such a voice us I did not forget, and beard in my dreams 
often after, They ceased then, but began again after supper, with the 
doors closed. 

The next morning, I went to call Mr. Charles, as usual, to go with me 
in the market-cart to town. His door was fast. I knecked. No answer. 
Something misgave me, so I got one of the boys to climb up to the win- 
dow with a ladder, and get in by breaking a pane. As soon as the boy 
got in, he began to holloa and shriek, so 1 put my shoulder to the door, 
and burst itin. Sure enough poor Mr. Charles bad bung himself and 
was dead and cold. He'd neyer been a-bed, but sat up, writing and tear- 
ing up papers. I could just read a half a dozen times written over 
: —- Beggar—My poor wife.” I never knew he was married 
yetore, 

It seemed that the poor lad had been unfortunate in business ; had lost 
more than he could pay, and been driven to desperation by the Squire 
refusing to let him have the money he wanted to go on with out of the 
million be said he was worth. I went straight to the old man, and said 
that I could not stay in such a house any longer. He never said a word 
good or bad, but just stiffened himself up, and waved me out of the 
room. 

What he felt no one knows; but, after this last son’s suicide, he seemed 
to grow harder and barder, The very next day he ordered a distress to 
be put in on two poor tenants that had lost all their stacks by fire, and 
turned them out into the snow. 

Of course there was an inquest and a great noise about the Squire kill- 
ing his son for want of a thousand pounds, or so, and he rolling in riches. 
But, before mach could be said or done, having taken cold at the fune- 
ral, he died without saying a word, and before a doctor or a lawyer or a 
_ could be brought to him. He left four wills, but none of them 
signed. 

They put me in charge of the property, and I bad it for years, until 
they took the railroad through the Hall. As soon as bis death was known 
there were claimants in all directions. It seems Mr. Charles was private- 
ly married, and bad a family by one of the dairy-maids. She married 











Jésuit Jobos, the lawyer’s soo for ber second busband, and Mr. Norman 


He was the very same sort as the Squire, but not such a! 


papers Mr, Charles would bring out of his pocket. If the weather was too 
rough, they would take their walk in the long gallery, and so save fire. | 


went slowly, steady on,—but never about anything tbat I could hear but | 


from, and canals, railroads, and all sorts of schemings, The old Squir:’s | 
eyes used to glisten again when he heard what a sight of money Mr. | 


refused to own to ever haviug seeu Bob Colter before. But Bob was quite | had a wife ; but there were some doubts whether she bad not another hus- 
clear that it was the young Squire. I went aod told my master, who said | band living when she married Mr. Norman, And the two sons-in-law, 
nothing at the time, but it seems set to work with his London friends to | Langston and Woods, made their claims; and a Mr. Blang, a wonderfal 
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are grosser than the facts themselves. For instance, in speaking of the 
Electric Telegraph, we euppore that there is in every message trans- 
mitted by ite agency, a sort of journey accomplished by the current, as far 
as the wires may reach ; and to us it isa matter of astonishment that some 
elemental substance set in motion at London shail travel in the brief space 
of one mioute to Glasgow. Bat the reality is far more wonderfal than this 
idea. There is no actual current or paseage of power. There is already pro- 
vided by nature a connecting substance between the two termini; the 
electricity bas not to travel, for it reaches all the way; and just as I 
could change the position of the hands of a clock, without goiug to the 
clock, supposing I bad a long light rod in my hand ; so, by touching 
and guiding one ead of the long subtle chain of fluid, 1 can change the 
bands of the electrical dial at a distance of ten, a bundred, or a thousand 
miles. We might adduce a thousand instances to prove that the laws of 
matter and of motion are more etherial, exquisite, and beautiful than 
avy ordinary human conceptions of those laws; there is, in short, all 
the difference between the infisite genius that could create them, and 
the infinite genius that may be intent on their investigation. Conse- 
quently, he who shall most carefully study the known, will be most ap- 
palled at the vastaess which has yet to be explored, whilst he will be 
most confounded by the delicacy aud the limitedness of that which he 
already comprehends, And he who shall most adequately and exactly 
describe the pbilosopby of creation, will be least perfectly understood by 
those who have only once now and then amused themselves with a va- 
cant and ignorant stare at its most imposing phenomena, 

Now Emaocuel Swedenborg had read the positive, the embodied, the 
material, with a keen and cautious eye. He saw reasons for appear- 
ances, where the mass of men only see the outside show. He traced 
effects back to their causes, and accepting the information thus acquired 
as a precedent, he beheld in every substance and in every event a power 
pregoant with wise and consistent issues. But he was self conscious in 
all his attainments; nor did bis curiosity subside with any new disco- 
very. By every step of his sublime intellectual progress he raised him- 
self to a loftier stand-point, from which be caught more magnificent 
views of the regions over which he had yet to travel; and thus bis hori- 
zou expanded with his capacity, and by all be learned, he taught bim- 
self how much he had yet to learn. He trod the land of knowledge 
with a reverent and a firm step because it was the eternally improving 
avenue to an eternally far-off land of promise, His vision grew clear by 
constant looking, and the clearer his vision grew the more boundless did 
| the sphere appear which was awaiting his examioation. He, for thirty 
| odd years, devoted himself to unravelling the web of creation; with holy 
| patience did he uatie knot after knot, aud all the while he found that the 
,; more carefully he untwisted, the more inextricable was the confusion of 
the multiform cord. It is easy for unpractised spectators, impatient of his 
patience, to exclaim, “ Give it me; 1 will clear it all up directly!’ 
But they know nothing of the profound problem that bas to be solved 
| there; and if they might have their way, they would only wrangle 
afresh what others ave wound up in order, and, growing weary of the 
task, would cut p the universe into shreds. 

Moreover, Swedenborg saw these positive, mechanical laws, not only 
with his understanding, but with his imagination also. We cannot sup- 

pose that this mysterious faculty was latent from the period when he 
wrote poetry in his youth, to the period when be saw the invisible in 
| his latter years, There was enough of the exquisite and the profound to 
silently absorb bis imagination, until his understanding had achieved 
its wooderful triumphs, and while the one power was busy in the analysis, 
the other was speil-bound in the worsbip of the deep and mighty ele- 
ments on which his thoughts were fixed. Truly he was a mystic, but he 
was @ mystic rather by knowing so well that of which others knew no- 
thing, than by ill describing that which others pretended to know so well. 
| Wonderful was the balance of these two powers, which in ordinary beings 

reign alone! His visions of the pbysical world were so keen and pure 

that it became to bim a fairy Paradise; and his visions of the spiritual 
| were so Clear and radiant that it became a home of familiar friendships, 
| and of furniture to which he would swear in any court! He brought his- 
| imagination so serenely into the visible and material things of earth, 

that it was pleasant and glorious as Heaven; and he carried his under- 
| Standing eo serenely iuto the iavisible afd spiritual things of Heaven 
that it became to him actual aud positive earth. We feel towards Swe- 
denborg in every phase of bis life, as Paul felt towards himself when 
caught up by God ; whether in the body or out of the body we cannot 
tell. His science is all spiritual ; bis spirituality is all scientific. When 
he looked on the universe he carried his soul in his eye ; when he looked 
into it be carried his eye in bis soul, 

Resuming, then, our rapid historical sketch, we find Swedenborg, at 
the age of fifty-four, relinquishing the study of the visible for that of the 
unseen. Of course it will be impossible to us to give the merest outline 
of the extraordinary circumstances which are related of him after this 
change, nor shall we attempt even the barest analysis of the productions 
which resulted from it. We can only give one or two instances of bis 
assumed faculty, and leave the setilement of all questions which may 
arise out of them to the individual reader. 

In the year 1756, Swedenborg was at Gottenburg, (three hundred Eng- 
lish miles from Siockbolm,) where he was spending the evening with some 
| fifteen other persous. At about six o’clock he went out, and, aftera 
| short interval, returned in a state of great alarm to the company, declar- 
| ing that a dreadful fire bad just broken out at Stockholm, at the Suder- 
| Malm, and that it was spreading very fast. Restless, he often went out ; 
| he said that the house of a friend, whom be named, was in ashes, and that 
his own was in danger; at eight o’clock he exclaimed, ‘* Thank God, the 
| fwe is extinguished, ouly three doors from my bourse.” Every particular 
| of this revelation was confirmed by intelligence subsequently received. 

) The Count de Marteville having did suddenly, a ssopkeeper demand- 
| ed of his widow the payment of a bill which ste remembered had been 
| paid during his lifetime. Not being able to fiod the receipt, she con- 

sulted with Swedenborg, who, iu a few days, informed ber that her de- 
, ceased busband bad taken the shopkeeper’s receipt for the money on such 
a day, at such an hour, as he was reading such an article in Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary ir his cabinet ; and that bis attention being called immediately 
afterwards to some other concern, he bad put the receipt into the book to 
| mark the place at which he left off, at such a page. The widow examin- 
ed the volume, and found the receipt as described ! 

A still more remarkable i lustratiou of Swedenborg’s “ spiritual” power 
was elicited by Louisa Uirica, Queen of Sweden, The Queen, incredulous 
of the statemeuts which were in circulation, took Swedenborg aside 
when at the Court oue evening, and begged bim to inform himself of 
her deceased brother, the Prince Royal of Prussia, what be said to ber 
at the moment of ber taking leave ot him fur the Court of Stockholm. 
Some days afterwards Swedenborg returved when she was seated at cards, 
and requested she would grant bim a private audience ; to which she 
replied, he might communicate what he had to say before the company ; 
but the seer assured her he could not disclose bis errand in the pre- 
sence of witnesses: in cons: quence of this iutimation the Queen became 
agitated, gave ber cards to another lady, and requested M. de Schwerin 
to accompany her; they went together into a private apartment ; she 
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buy Master Rupert out. I did not know this at the time. 
wards, when the Squire fe! sick of the illness he died of, I found the let- 
ters under his pillow. 


parents living, or that he bad any pretentious to be a gentleman ; 
further said he should enter some other regiment immediately if bought 
out, There was another letter, saying that, since the first bad been writ- 


ten, private Thomas Rupertson bad died of a wound received in a fight | 


with some mounted robbers, And the chaplain enclosed a lock of bis 
hair, and @ portrait made on something like glass, only tough, by an In- 
dian. Poor lad! it was the very moral of him ; though the thick dark 


moustaches and the flerce look was very different to when he used to go | 
| 


shepherding with me on his rough pony. 
aster Rupert’s going was only the beginning of our troubles, 
Every year the Squire seemed to grow richer. 


interest. People came to him from all parts to borrow money ; and he 
eat up all night besides the day, when he was not busy in the farm, look- 
ing over parchments and couuting up money, and packing it up to take 
to the Blexborough Baok. 

The young ladies were growing up ; but he only seemed to notice them 
by fits and starts. Toey were afraid of bim, always skulked out of the 
way, and only spoke in whispers, or just Ay and Nay before him, though 


they could laugh loud enougb bebiud bis back,—juking with the lads Who | 


made an excuse to call when they knew tbe Squire was at market or bank. 
Ob, but they were bonny lasses, with coluar like roses! but stran 
wild in their way as any young jillies, aud no one to look after them,— 
scampering about the park ou their ponies, with their bair flying about 
their ears, and just an old shawl or a borse-rug round their feet, iostead 
of a habit; or playing hide-and-seek round the old ball. 


He could not help it ; | 
for, though the home-farm was miserably managed, he spent nothing to| 
speak of, and was saving up bie rents, aud laying them out every year on | 


Long after- | Indian lawyer, set up for some yellow cbildren of Mr. Rupert’s, aud showed | 


a-camp-marriage ; so there was plenty of law-work. At it they all went, 


First, there w as a letter from some one in India, | hammer and tongs, before all the courts, and were at me every week to 
saying that they had seen the soldier Thomas Rupertson, of the fiftieth | 
K. O., Light Cavalry, and that be had eatirely denied that be had any | 


swear One paper or another. 
How they settled it I don’t know, but the place all tumbled down, ex- 


and | cept the walls, before the railway came through it, and now I see by this 


bill, that it is to be sold in lots by order of the Court of Chancery. 
I gave up the charge two years ago, to go and live with my married 
daughter, down soutb, and as I’m travelling back to spend Christmas 


| with my son, the first thing I see here is this last memorial of the old 
| place, where I learned that it is content and not riches that makes folks 


happy. 





EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


And the mistake that vast intelligence is a safeguard from Mysticism 


will appear equaily obvious if calmly contemplated. To learn the know- 


able is only to extend the consciousness of the unknown. To under- 
ttaud a pbysical law truly is bui to appreciate the subtlety of all 
physical laws. The observer who is careless will talk glibly enough of | who might have been expected to show more sense, even if they could 
the phenomena that pass beneath his survey ; and the maititade who 
know votbing of the real mechanism of the universe will be likely to 
| Compreheod bim far more clearly, than as though he talked with abso- 
| lute correctness. There is, however, no poet y sO pure as the poetry of 
facts ; aud true philosophy is far more romantic than any inventions of 


' 


| humana imagination, 


| Nature is the ideal of the obvious and rade. 


| posted her companion at the door, and took Swedenborg to the other 
end of the room ; he then said tober “ You took, Madam, your last leave 
of the Prince ot Prussia at Charlottenburg, on such a day, and at such 
| an hour of the afternoon ; as you were pussing afterwards through the 
long gallery, in the castle of Cuarlottenburg, you met him again; he 
| then took you by the band and led you to such a wiudow, where you 
| could not be overbeard, and then said to you these words:....-+ The 
Queen nearly fainted at the sbock she experienced. We need not say 
that these facts, aud maoy others which might be adducel, are autheati- 
cated by evideuces as credible aud as complete as are possible to any 
human story. 

Now how are we to regard these things? Here is a man of knowa 
chastity and truthfaluess, professing to hold fellowebip with the dead ; 
to receive commuuicatious from Heaven; to have visions of the eter- 
nal world : be submits bis pretentions to the tests which curiosity and 
incredulity mightsugyest ; be gives spontaneous illustrations of the same 
power. To what are there visions aud revelations to be ascribed? How 
are these tacts to be explained | As we have said, these are questions 
which we sbali uot here attempt to answer. We only pause to ask them 
that we may enter our protest against such summary and supercilioas 


judgments as bave been pronounced by some of Swedenborg’s critics, 


not be supposed to have more charity. al 
In the wiuter of 1768-69, Swedenborg published his “ Brief Exposition 
of the New Church ;” sbortiy after bis E-tay oa “Conjagal Love” ap- 
peared. He now began torealise the intolerance of the Church. Sean- 
dal, scorn, suspicion. and inflictions of positive barshness were endured 


: We are accustomed to associate ideas of grossness | by bim with great patience and heroism. In 1771, for the secoad time, 
ge and | with material phenomena and substances, ang sentiments as etherial. 
Art is the ideal of the 
subtie and the refined. The fact is, however, that art is always rude and 
rough when compared with nature, of which, the Divinely wrought, it is 


he was residiug in L.o don. He bad vow completed bis last great work— 
“ The True Chretian Religion.” Tais book coatains seveaty-six memo 
rable relations. In 1772, * be was attacked by apoplexy, and for three 
weeks he continued in a state of great prostration and lassitade, taking 





They were at’ but a human imitation. Consequently ali notions of things are less deli-! no sustenance beyoud a little tea without milk, cold water occasionally, 
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and once a little currant jelly.” Towards the end of February he ad- 
dressed a note in Latin to the Rev. John Wesley, then sitting in Confer- 
ence with his preachers, nearly as follows :— 
Cold Bath-street, Cold Bath-fields, 
‘ebrauary, 1772. 

Sir,—I have been informed, in the World of Spirits, t nat you have a strong 
jesire to converse with me. I shall be happy to see you if you will favour me 
with a visit—I am, Xc., EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

Wesley said to the company that he had been strongly impressed with 
the desire to see and converse with Swedenborg, and that he had pot men- 
tioned the desire to any one. He wrote to bim, and said that be was go- 
ing 02 & journey which would occupy bim six months ; but would visit 
him on his return to London. To this the eeer replied that it would be 
too late, as he should go into the world of spirits on the 29th day of 
the next month, and should not return. Sixteen years after this, Wee- 
ley circulated some cruel slanders against the wonderful man whom he 
bad never met. é 

Twe or three weeks before his death, Swedenborg, at the suggestion of | 
bis friend, Mr. Bergstrom, his landlord, took the sacrament. His friend | 
desired that the Rev. Mr. Mathesius, the minister of the Swedish Chureb, 
should officiate, but Swedenborg would not consent, because this gentle- 
man had said that he was insane. He therefore sent for the Rev. Arvid 
Ferelius, another Swedish clergyman, who was not so popular, but in 
whose simple honesty the dying man had more confidence. Before he 
engaged in the solemn ceremouial, he protested the truth of all he had 
written. Afterwards he again mentioned the day on which he should 
die; and the servant in her simplicity said, that he seemed as pleased as 
she should have been if she were going to some merry-making. 

On Sunday, the 29th of March, 1772, bis powers all active and clear, 
the maid and mistress were sitting by his bedside, when the clock struck. 
Heasked what o’clock it was. They answered “ Five.’’ He said, “ Jt 
is well—I thank you—God dless you,” aud ia a moment after his spirit 
gently and peacefully passed away. ‘ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson says, “ Plato is a gownsman : his garment, 
though of purple, and almost sky-woven, is an academic robe, and hin- 
ders action with its voluminous folds. But this mystic is awful to Cwsar. 
Lycurgus himself would bow.” We feel the propriety of this criticism. 
We are conscious of having done anything but justice to the extraordi- 
nary being whose life we have sketched. But how could we in so small 
a space review so large a life? If our readers feel the interest in the 
theme which we feel, they will appreciate the restrictions under which 
we bave suffered, aud will forgive our shortcomings. 


FRENCH TALES OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


Our pictures of the French are clumsy enough, most likely ; but they 
cannot be much worse, if so bad, as theirs of us. The Englishman usu- 
ally bung up in their portrait-galleries, whether on the stage or ina novel, 
with his ridiculous hair parted in the middle of his head, clean from the 
pape to the forehead, curled a /a Titus, and by no possibility ever dis- 
arranged, with his high collars cutting his ears, his Straight back, his 
temperament of starch and bile, and his mania for suicide, is as little like 
the Englishman of England as that exploded type all beef and beer, and 
top-boots and corpulence, whom it pleased the last generation to gibbet 
as the model Briton. According to our “lively neighbours,” as the 
phrase goes, we are a nation of melancholy eccentrics, who fly from our own 
country—all rain, and fog, and smoke as it is—at every opportunity, and 
who blow out our brains for disappointments not worth a child’s tear. A 
profound disgust of lite, a total incapacity for enjoyment, the concentration 
of all our faculties on the most absurd aims and ambitions—the ennui of 
idleness, and the insane squandering of fabulous wealth—this is the 
modern French notion of an English milord or baronet. Ean voici les 
preuves, according to M. Charles Newil, in his Contes Excentriques. 

Ephraim Wheat, Esq, goes to the club of Coventry in Piccadilly to see 
his friend and brother-in-law Tom Wild. His grave and sorrowful man- 
ner troubles young Tom, who asks him—* What is the matter, and is his 
sister well?” ‘Mrs. Wheat is in perfect health,”’ says lugubrious Eph- 
raim. ‘ His little Mary ?”—also: “and his fortune ?’’—almost doubled 
since the last Epsom races. But a worm is gnawing at the root of all this 

rosperity. Ephraim Wheat, Esq., is knowa for the first pistol-shot in 

ngland; well, there isa man in America, one Joe Erickson, who can 
take six balls, and at fifty paces split them all oa the blade ofa knife. 
Ephraim Wheat is dishonoured, unless he can surpass the American ; 
therefore has he left Durham so suddenly, intending to go on board the 
Emerald next day, aud sail direct for Baltimore. There he will challenge 
Joe to a match of 2500 shots each ; and if he, Ephraim, does the best, he 
will get into the first ship returning to England ; but if Joe is conqueror, 
he will hang himself. This is the programme detailed to the wondering 
ears of Tom Wild. Tom reasons io vain with the eccentric, urging on 
him his duty as a father, and telling him that he is a bad busband. 
Ephraim raises his eyes with a mild and resigned glance—(who that has 
ever seen the stage Englishmau can forget that look?) * Ob, no,” he 
says; *‘ Mrs. Wheat has the most beautiful diamonds, the most beautiful 
horses, and the most comfortable clLateau in Durbam ;” and bis con- 
science is clear. Tom thimks of a meaus of salvation. He will “run” 
against Ephraim with the best horse of Lord Yarmouth, and, dishonour 
ing himself as jockey at the Derby, will save his brother-in-law. 

A month after, * Ephraim Wheat, Esq., in a gray jacket, leather 
breeches, and top-boots, galloped before the stand, inside, and five lengths 
ahead of Tom Wild, the only adversary. Tom Wild had lost two or three 
hundred guineas on the day, and had dishonoured himself us jockey with 
his friends the members ot the Coventry.”” Tom Wild again sacrifices 
himself ; for Epbraim Wheat again becomes maniacal on the point of Joe 
Erickson. This time it is a boat-race at Greenwich. Epbraim Wheat ap- 
pears in red flannel, and is deposited by four vigorous watermen in a long 
light boat, made of a simple plank of mahogany vent by steam. Of course, 
he wins the race in this light skiff against Tom’s outrigger; but this time, 
against that gentleman’s will, ‘*‘ whose brother-in-law’s heart ceased to 
beat under the waterman’sjersey.”” A month after, Ephraim has another 
fit of Joe Erickson, who now cuts nine balls on his knife-blade! Tom 
Wild cries by St. Georges, but he will go with Ephraim to America too. 
Thev set off an hour alter by the Liverpool express; and finding that the 
paquet-bot goes only at six the next morning, enter a tavern on the quay, 
and “ made themselves served (out) with grog.”” Tom Wild sits astride 
on a chair, when some one snores in the corner, and they see a kind of 
sailor “done up” in a bear-ekin lying ona bench. This is Joe Erickson. 
Of course, Ephraim and he challenge each other—fifteen dollars and the 
head of a mail at fifteen paces. Eptraim fires first, and the ball, grazing 
the nail, buries itself in the wall. The American loads bis pistol ; while 
ramming down the charge, the weapon goes off, and he falls with his 
face to the ground. “ Jn his trouble, Epbraim had charged and primed 
both pistols.” Tom Wild raised the unfortunate Joe, while Ephraim en- 
deavoured to reanimate him; but it was too late—Joe Erickson was 
dead. “ Devil!’ grumbled Ephraim; “the charge was too tight; he 
would have missed the nail! 1 bave no luck, mon pauvre Tom!” And 
89; finis, 

Miss Cook is a grand-niece of the celebreted navigator. On the 19th 
of May 1850, a crowd of sailors, citizens, and boobys (sic ; meant for 
idlers), press on the quay to see Miss Cook sail out of port as the com- 
mander of the pretty schooner Hanover’s Princess. There she is, a tall 
Woman enveloped in an India-rubber paletot, with a round hat of green 
felt on her head. This is the third time she abandons ber chAteau of Ra- 
Vensburn to discover new worlds, aud expose herself to all the dangers 
of an expedttion to the arctic polar circle. Mr. Suails is her lieutenant. 
The expedition is dangerous ; Mr. Snails speaks of the widows who will 
be made in England. “ Yes,” she says coldly, “ I have left them half a 
million in the London Bank to console them, in case things do not go so 
Well as I hope.” 

After about a fortnight, the provisions are all gone, and the men have 
the scurvy. There is a mutiny ; but Miss Cook stands on the quarter- 
deck with her revolver charged, and a large barrel of powder by her side. 
The powder is, happily, only flour, and the crew laugh when the revolver, 
Which Miss Cook fires into the barrel, to blow them all up, only scatters 
the white meal on the deck. The mutiny is changed into a fight with the 
Red Indians, the chief of whom is secured, and directed to be bung at the 
yard-arm by Miss Cook—taking a piece of Spanish liquorice from her tor- 
toise-shel! box as she speaks. The Red Skin turns out to be Slighter, a 
‘riend of Snails. He is saved, and carried off to Ravensbarn in triamph, 

to exhibit himself as a chief of the Warens tribe. Miss Cook, always be- 
lieving him a Red Skin pur sang, tires of her prize, and is about to con- 
demn him to a coachman’s livery, when he is fortuoate enough to save 
et from drowning in a small piece of ornamental water in the Ravens- 
burn Park. “ Slighter was three quarters and a half footman, when he 
disappeared under the green water of the lake. Slighter Cook, E-q., came 
Out of it with his wife’”—whom, however, he neglects, when “ Laird of 
Ravensburn,” for “ the horses, the chase, and the gin.” 

he Honourable Mr. Belfast lives at Gravesend. He is there in the 
Mouth of June 1852, and be calls to his valet Jim to remind bim to admit 





7 Sir Richard Lian, the Baronet Nithsdale, and Mr. Clifton that night. 
iM salutes the honourable member of the Chamber of Commons to the 





ground, and leaves the room. The honourable double-locks the door, and 
goes to the window, which he opens, to look out on the Thames, which 
washes the foot of his house. The tide was low, and the wall stood in the 
midst of a large marsh of yellowish mad. “No, no—that would be un- 
clean,”’ murmured Mr. Belfast, speaking to bimself ; “ a gentleman cannot 
go in this manner.” Mr. Belfast turus away, aad seats himself before a 
rosewood table. He lifts up the cloth which conceals the articles laid on 
it: there are Lalfa-dozen small phials, labelled “ digitalis, laudanum 
of Sydenbam, chlorbydrate of morphine, carare of Java, bydrocyanic 
acid,” a pistol, ready primed, and a pair of razors crossed in front of the 
pistol. For the Honourable Mr. Belfast is going to kill himself that night 
because be is too happy; because he is young, handsome, healthy, rich 
and married to a beautiful woman whom he adores, and who adores him, 
But the Honourable Mr. Belfast thinks that this blissful state of things 
cannot always last ; that he shall lose his bair or get a waist; and that 
it would be better for him to kill himself now ia the plenitude of bis pros 
perity than to live until its decline. His friends applaud his design ; and, 
after shaking hands with them all, be goes back to bis own chamber, 
where are bis various weapons of destruction, but where be also finds a 


man trying to force his writing-desk. This is Lowel, a noted burglar, 
with whom the honourable enters into an animated conversation, which | 


ends in discovering that he is not so happy as he thought. Lowel fires a 
pistol out of the window, and the report loosens the tongues of three 
friends. One says, that Lady Belfast will marry her cousin Heory, whom 
she has long loved; anotber, that his banker, Simon Maidel, is on the 
eve of breaking ; and a third, that he, Belfast, was apoplectic, and would 
e000 have died. Belfast, in despair, gives Lowel two thousand pounds, 
and sigus a contract to enter into his band. They go to the Albany Ho- 
tel, Regent Street, and then Belfast commences bis career. Every night 
be and Lowel go into a ditch on the Gravesend or Richmond Road, after 
having stationed along the road a dozen men with sinister countenances 
to give the alarm. The police always come, the whistle is always heard, 
and Lowel and Belfast have always a smart run across the flelds, till the 
poor honourable is nearly dead with fatigue. After a week of this work, 
Lowel takes him to the Queen’s Theatre—to the stalls—where he makes 
him pick up the handkerchief which be, Lowel, bas just stolen from the 
pocket of Lord Kendal, one of his colleagues in the Chamber, and a friend. 
Belfast is forced to obey ; but instatly alterwards he rushes from the the- 
atre in a state of despair, accusing Lowel of being a wretch, and declar- 
ing that he is the most miserable of men. 

“ Are you unhappy, Mr. Belfast ?’”’ says Lowel smiling ; “ give me your 
word of honour.” 

“ Yes,”’ groans the honourable. 

“ Ah!” says Lowel, “and I am happy at it ;"’ for now he was cured, 
It was all a plot between Lowel (who was the cousin of Henry Fergus- 
son, and had been married three years before Lady Belfast) and the 
three friends, to prove to the honourable that he was a fool to talk of 
blowing out his brains because be was happy. 

Another Eoglish nobleman, Sir James Turner—“ twenty-five years old, 
with eyes of ultramarine blue, flaxen hair, and cheeks fresh and velvety 
as Orleans peaches,” in love with Miss Mary Peebles, sister of Sir 
Georges Pecbles—makes himself light-house-man at Holybead, at thirty 
pounds per anoum, all because he was in love with Miss Mary ; and be- 
ing dilatory, had put off asking Sir Georges for ber hand, until she was 
engaged to Son Honneur Sir Edouard Hogson, who has superb bunting 
grounds in Cumberland. At the end, by virtue of a feint of starving the 
whole party, who come “ promiscuously” to the light-bonse, Sir James 
supplants Sir Edouard, and marries Miss Nary—whom, by the way, be 
calls “‘ Miss” in the love-passage M. Charles Newil relates : “ Mise, | love 
you ;” “ Mise, I have loved you for two years,” d&c. 

Lord Winkles, under the name and costume of the Indian Prince Nen- 
nembino, rows a match against Gédéon Headdrig, and beats him, though 
Gédéon has an outrigger, and milord a wherry ; be gains thereby three 
bundred pounds, Count Winkles is ruined, though the world does not 
know it, and lives now by betting. Barlett is his faithful servaat, and 
Nichol Deik is his farmer. Nichol Deik has a wife, whom her two cbil- 
dren, Gibby and Mock, call Mamma Edith, and who, when Lord Winkles 
goes to the Orcades to see her, is found making a “ pouding-pie”’ in a 
marmite. Lord Winkles bas killed John, the father of Nichol Deik, by 
accident ; and hence has devoted his fortune and his repentance to the 
Deik family. Even now, when almost a beggar, be gives Mock and Gibby 
two or three rouleaux of guineas, which he calls * curl papers.”’ The 
real Prince Nennembin dies, and leaves Count Winkles a millionaire, 
whereupon, he gives twenty thousand pounds to Mock and Gibby, and 
falls fainting on the sofa. ‘Twenty thousand pounds to Mock and Gibby !” 
grumbled Barlett, taking a bottle of vinegar from the chimney-piece ; 
“ah! if this poor John had died of an indigestion of pouding, these two 
little rogues would be now gathering sea-gulls’ eggs to live by.”’ So 
ends the story of Count Wiukles, Prince of Nennembin. With which, as 
beings perhaps the most original of all, with the least “ couleur locale,” 
and with the wildest divergence from common sense, we may as well close 
our own paper, baving nothing that can out-herod this last mass of 
absurdity. 
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NIEBUHR AND LEWIS 
ON THE EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 

An Inquiry mto the Credibility of Early Roman History. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P. ‘wo Volumes. Octavo. London: 
Joho W. Parker and Son. 1555. 

Niebuhr, as our readers are aware, not only completed the work of Pe- 
rigonius and Beaufort in pulling down the early Roman history, but built 
it up again in a new form. This he did by tbe help of a power of divina- 
tion which he conceived himself to have acquired by intense interest in 
the subject and Jong devotion to it, and which was to enabie him to dis 
cover the true bistory of the Roman constitation under the misrepresenta 
tions with which it had been overlaid by Livy and Dionysius, who had re- 
peated the statements of previous annalisis without understanding them. 
The stories of Zaeas and the Trojan colony—of the foundation and the 


| royal house of Alba—of the foundation of Rome by Romulus and the 


reign of Romulus and Numa—be admits to be mythical, though he en 
deavours to extract from them a kernel of truth by treating them as sym- 
bolical. But with the reign of Tullus Hostilius real personages and real 
events begin, however interpolated with fable and covered with misre- 
presentation ; and from the time of the first secession it * becomes his 
cheering task to undertake the restoration of a genuine, connected, sub- 
stantially perfect history.’ Accordingly, he and bis faithful follower, 
Dr. Arnold, expatiate and moralize on the character and politics of Man- 
lius, Appius, Claudius, and Publius Philo, much as they would on those 
of Mirabeau, Castlereagh, and Charles Fox. 

That Niebubr should fix on the secession as the point from which he 
can write a genuine, connected, substantially perfect history, is at once 
a proof that he was guided more by his second sight than by evidence; 
since Livy expressly tells us that the bulk of the documentary evidence, 
both public and private, perished a century later in the burning of Rome 
by the Gauls, from which he himself professes to commence a clearer and 
more certain narrative. 

Niebubr seems to have begun with theory instead of beginning with an 
examination of the data; and neither at the commencement of his book nor 
elsewhere does he fairly lay the data in one view before the reader. Ar- 
—_ was too much possessed with Niebubr’s theory to correct the over 
sight. 

Schwegler took a better course by beginning with a complete account 
of all the authorities for Roman history, and all the known evidence, do- 
cumentary and monumental ; and Sir G. C. Lewis has followed the same 
method with a result which appears to us decisive. 

He requires at starting that the same rules of evidence shall be applied 
to ancient as are applied to modern history, and that we shall not accept 
facts in the early history of Rome without credible testimony, because 
credible testimony is not to be procured. All sound speculation must pro- 
ceed on data; it must not rest on an occult faculty of divination. The 
faculty of divination may inspire a brilliant hypothesis; but that hypo- 
thesis must be verified, otherwise it will only be one among others equally 
baseless which may multiply without end. Nothing can be more just or 
more obvieus than these principles ; nothiog apparently is more difficult 
than to observe them in the case of a period of history of which we long 
to know much and can know nothing. 

Historical evidence, to be credible, must be traceable to the testimony 
of contemporary witnesses. To possess the contemporary witnesses them- 
selves is of course the best evidence ; the next best is to have them re- 
ported to us by subsequent writers; for history does not, like law, reject 
hearsay evidence. She would be glad to have Fabius Pictor and Cato, 
ot she accepts the report of their statements tendered her by Livy and 

ionysius. 

Though the oldest extant historfans in the Latin languageage Cwsar 
and Saliust, and the oldest extant writer on Roman history is Polybius, 
the line of contem evidence, including that of Greek writers, rans 
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bistory of the nation. But this tradition was not fixed in writing before 
Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, who wrote in the time of the second 
Punic war. From them, or from no older source, was derived the early 
bistory of Livy, Dionysius, Cicero, and Platareb, 

Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus were the first of the Annalists, a 
name which includes Cato the Elder, Calpuraius Piso, Cwlins Antipater, 
Licinius Macer, and others, dowa to Valerius Antias, whose names are 
cited by Livy. The Chronicles of the Annalists were written in a dry 
and meagre form, which did not satisfy the artistic requirements of Cicero; 
but the best of them, inclading those of Fabius Pictor and Cincias All- 
mentus, were the work of mea of note and statesmen, aod no doubt were 
excellent materials, as far as the y went, for the bistory of the time du- 
ring which the writers lived. It is fair to suppose that for contemporary 
history they were as valuable as the best chronicles of the middle ages. 
But for the times before their own their evidence of course is mere tradition. 
There was no other basis for that narrative of the bistory of Rome from 
the foundation of the city which Fabius and Cincius, and otber annaliste 
after them, prefixed to the history of their time, as (we may remark) 
Roger de Windover and other mediwval chroniclers prefix to their con- 
temporary record the pedigree and early history of their nation. 

Reckoning from Fabius Pictor to the foundation of the city, we are re- 


| daced to oral tradition for the history of more than five hundred years. We 





must ask then bow far oral tradition can be trusted. 

Polybius says only for one generation, or twenty years before the birth 
of the historian, which would carry the validity ot Roman tradition back 
at most to Pyrrhus. Bat this is too short a period, especially for a state 
like Rome, where politics were governed by precedent and the political 
memory of the nation was sure to be strong. The perallel of the Red 
Iodians, among whom Voloey says there was no accurate tradition of 
events a century old, would easty not apply. At Athens, the history 
of the Peisistratic tyranny was preserved by oral tradition, though not 
with perfect accuracy, to the time of Thacydides—that is, from the fall 
of the dynasty 100, and from its rise 150 years, This would carry Roman 
tradition back from the second Punic War (the age of Fabius) to the cap- 
ture of the city by the Gauls. The Lacedwmonians and Athenians refer 
in 432 B.C, to the attempt of Cylon in 612, This would give us to the 
siege of Veii. But in either case the tradition was not a continuous his- 
tory, but a single great event ; and the memory of the Peisistratids was 
kept alive by monuments, that of the attempt of Cylon by the hereditary 
curse in the great house of the Alemmonidw, some of whom were ex- 
pelled as accursed from Athens by Cicomenes in 510, so that tradition 
had a resting-place half way. The Athenians in the time of Thucydides 
did not know whether Hippias or Hipparcbhus was the eldest son of Pel- 
sistratus ; and Plato and Aristotle, as well as the author of the famous 
song, thought that Harmodius aud Aristogiton had overthrowa the 
tyranny and restored the Republic. 

Sir G. C. Lewis inclines to think that in a nation which bas no conseou- 
tive writtea history, leading events would be preserved in their general 
outlines for about a hundred years, By this rule, we should bave twi- 
light tor the last of the five ceaturies before Fabius Pictor and utter 
darkness for the first four. 

But some events were kept alive by especial commemoration, Thus, 
the disastrous day of Allia was marked as a day of mourning in the Ro- 
man Calendar from 390, The King of the Sacrifices attested the existence 
of kings who bad been the bigh priests of the nation. The interrex show- 
ed that these kings bad been elective, as otherwi-e there could have been 
no interregnum. The ancient law enjoining that be who attempted to 
make himself a king should be put to death, and his goods be forfeit, (the 
law under which Cmsar was slain,) proved that kings bad left an ill-name 
ia Rome. The insignia of the consuls were also believed to have belong- 
ed to the kings. There were monuments also, such as the “ Cottage of 
Romulus,’’ and the statue of Romulus and Remus, suckled by the Wolf, 
erected in 295 ; but many of these monuments seem to have been rather 
the source of legendary explanations than the memorials of a true tra- 
dition, 

There were some public documents and archives. There were ancient 
laws, attributed, with doubtful accuracy, to the kings, almost always, 
when an individual king is mentioned, to the mythical Numa, There 
were ancient laws of the republic, including the Tweive Tables. There 
were treaties, one reputed to bave been made by Tarquinius Priscus with 
the Sabines, one by Servius Tullius with the Latins, one by Tarquinius 
Superbus with Gabii ; three made by the Republic with Carthage (the 
earliest in the first year of the republic, and the latest in the first Punic 
war); which had been seen by Polybius. Another made by Cassius and 
Comenius with the Latins, 493 B.C., and engraved on a brazen column 
behind the rostra, which was only removed in the time of Cicero ; another 
with Ardea, in 444 B.C., attested by Licinius Macer. Pliny quotes from 
the treaty with Porsena a clause forbidding the Romans the use of iron, 
except for agricultural iastruments, on which Niebubr grounds his view 
of she issue of that war. A brazen plate in the temple of Castor pre- 
served the grant of Roman citizenship to the Campanian knights, 540 B, 
C. Andin the Roman archives was a list of the consuls, lieutenants, 
quiestors, and military tribunes, who plighted their faith for the treaty at 
Candium. Treaties were doubtless preserved as durable records ; but 
they do not seem to have been much studied, since Polybius says that the 
three with Carthage were unknown to the oldest public men in his day ; 
his reference to the memory of the old showing, by the way, that the Ro- 
mane had then no full history founded on documentary evidence of the 
first Punic war. There were other ancient ioscriptions, such as that on 
the statue which was said to have been dedicated out of the forfeited pe- 
culium of Spurias Cassius; that of Cornelius Cassius on his spolia opi- 
ma ; that of Cincinnatus, in 380, recording his capture of Praneste, and 
eight other towns. The inscription recording the naval victory of Dai- 
lius in the firet Punic war is still in great part extant. Flavius, the 
scribe, made himeelf popular about the end of the fourth century B.C., by 
publishing the forms of action and the law calendar hitherto kept secret 
in the archives of the Pontiff’. The Pontiffs kept commentaries contain- 
ing rules and precedents of religious law, and probably the old constita- 
tional formule (such as that of trial for treason, of making treaties, of 
surrendering cities), referred by Livy tothe kings, There were regisiers 
of the annual magistrates (bat probably for the early times incomplete, 
or, if complete, not genuine) ; and the Linen Books, kept in the Temple 
of Moneta, are quoted for a period of sixteen years, from 444 to 428 B.C. 
The best source of history, however, if we could be sure they were pre- 
served, would be the dnnales Pontificum, or Annales Mazximi, in 
which, as ina eort of national ledger, the Pontiffs entered the chief events 
of each year, to be read by the people. These annales are known to have 
been especially full on prodigies and explations, and the absence of such 
records in the firet decade of Livy compared with the later ones, is one 
proof that for the period comprired in the first decade a complete series 
of the Annales Pontificum did not exist. We learn from Cicero that an 
eclipse of the sun was recorded in 404 B.C, (the exact year is not certain), 
and that this was the first, the eclipses of the previous years up to the 
foundation of the city having been calculated backwards trom it, and, we 
may add, the chronology invented at the same time. Sir G. C. Lewis 
gives it as the result of his inquiry respecting the preservation of the an- 
nals, that the positive testimony of Livy renders it probable that the chief 
part of these, as of other public records, perished in the burning of the 
city by the Gauls, and that the uncertainty and discrepancies of evi- 
dence as to material facte after that event, render the existence of a com- 
plete series of annals very unlikely. The names of the annual 
trates especially must have been placed beyond doubt or dispute by such 
a record had it existed. 

Livy, it should be remembered, says not only that the public and pri- 
vate archives perished in the Gallic conflagration, but that writing was 
rare before that time. Literature we may be sure was, since Fabius and 
Cinicius in the time of the second Punic war used Greek as the literary 
language, just as the medimval chroniclers wrote in Latin. Cato the 
Elder, first, like a true Roman, adopted the vernacalar. 

If these were the public, what were the private sources for history? In 
the time of Livy and Dionysius a great number of speeches were extant, 
not reported (at least till the later ages of the republic), bat written by 
their authors before delivery. The earliest however of these was*the 
speech of Appius the Blind against peace with Pyrrbus (280 b0.)—a 
worthy commencement of Roman literatare. It stands by itself, for the 
next orations were not published till sixty or seventy years afterwards. 
The speeches in Livy and Dionysius, referred to the times before Appius, 
must be regarded as a part of the texture of their histories. It was the 
custom at Rome, as in Greece, to inflame the virtue of the citisens by pro- 
nouncing fanera! orations over the illustrious dead. Even matrons, more 
honoured by Rome than Greece, sometimes received this honour. The 
custom is referred to Valerius Publicola, who is said to have 
a funeral oration. It was doubtless very ancient { but the first funeral 
oration extant was that of Fabius Maximus or his son, after 215 B.C. The 
annalists therefore, in the time of the second Pasic War, could have had 


_po informatif& from this source. Niebubr says that these orations were 
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ral panegyrics and false inscriptions under the images of ancestors. These 
images, the illustrated pedigree of noble Roman houses, were borne (or 
rather worn, for they were waxen masks) to represent the ancestors at the 
faneral of each member of the house. No doubt they came in for their 
share of the panegyric, expecially when there was not much to say about 
the deceased himself. And thus Livy’s words may well refer to orations 
(probably pablished orations) subsequent to 213 B.C. Indeed, great mis- 
statements and falee inscriptions could hardly have been risked in the 
case of a man jast deceased, The same remark applies to the similar 
statement of Cicero ( Brut.c. 16). Both these passages, it should be ob- 
served, seem clearly to indicate the want of any certain public records, 
such as a complete series of Fasti forthe early times. For how in face 
of such records could family pride itself forge “ triumphs which never 
occurred, more consulships than were really beld, false descents, and tran 
sitions from plebeian to patrician gentes 7” 

There may have been family memorials as well as panegyrics and in- 
scriptions. We know that one great house at least had such a memorial 
in later times, and that family history engaged the attention of literary 
meno. Niebuhr makes much of these memorials, which he supposes to 
have existed from the very beginning of the commonwealth. The hypo- 
thesis was a tempting one, where great houses play so marked a part. 
But there is no historical trace of the existence of such early memoirs, nor 
any positive evidence for assuming that the original framers of the early 
history were assisted by such compositions. We must therefore regard 
Niebubr’s references to the memoirs of the Claudii and the Fabii in early 
time as resting on an unauthorized, however ingenious, conjecture. Nie- 
bubr goes even so far as to suppore popular chronicles drawn up by pri- 
vate hands before Fabius Pictor, without any evidence, and right in the 
teeth of Livy, who calls Fabius the most ancient writer, and of Diony- 
sius, who expressly states that there was no native Roman historian be- 
fore him. 

But the most remarkable bypothesis of Niebuhr is that of the exist- 
ence of a body of popular poetry prior to Nevins and Ennius, and for- 

‘otten in the golden age of Roman literature, which, together with the 
atone orations, formed the groundwork of the early history. Perizo- 
nius had led the way to this theory by suggesting that the early history 
had @ poetical origio. Mr. Macaulay has taken advantage of it to pro- 
duce his very e#pirited, bat, as bas been justly sald, eminently modern, 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 

The external evidence for this poetical groundwork consists substan- 
tially of (1) a statement of Cato, quoted by Cicero, and confirmed, with 
some variation, by a fragment of Varro, to the effect that it was the cus- 
tom, many centuries before his time (mudtis saculis ante suam atatem), 
for the elder guests at banquets (Varro says a boy) to sing verses in 
praise of great men in order to awaken the emulation of the young. Ca- 
to, however good an authority for bis own times, can hardly be trusted 
for times many centuries before his own. Bat, taken at the highest esti- 
mate, this is very poor evidence to prove the existence of a body of na- 
tional poems of an epic character (lays of Tarquinius Priscus and Ser- 
vius Tullius, lays of the siege of Veii) incorporated into the early his- 
tory ; though neither Livy, who alludes to the funeral orations and the 
inecriptions, nor Dionysius, who enumerates the sources of information, | 
nor any authority, knew anything of such incorporation ; and though Po-- 
lybius mentions the feneral orations and ancestorial portraits as useful | 
stimulants to patriotic ambition, without any allusion to poems. (2) The 
lines of Eanius — 


Scripsere alii rem 
Versibua, quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant, 
Quam neque Masarum scopulos quisquam superarat 
Nec dicti studiosus erat. 


which when tested by the calm criticiem of Sir G. C. Lewis, turn out 
clearly to be nothing more than an allusion to the Saturnian veree used 
by Ennius’s predecessor, Nevius, and which was the metre of the sacred 
and oracular poetry of Rome and Latiam. Eanius bad introduced the 
more refined hexameter. The fauns were rustic and prophetic divinities, 
and the Saturnian metre was sometimes called Fauaian, 

The internal evidence of these incorporated lays equally breaks down. 
Are they to be distinguished by their metrical form, or by their poetical 
substance? Metre, not poetical thought, constitutes a poem. The Ara- 
bian Nights are not poetry ; the philosophical parts of Lucretius are not 
prose. Lofty conception, brilliant colouring, striking incident, fertile in- 
vention, are not confined to poets. Much of the mythology of Greece was 
derived from the early epic poetry ; but much also subsisted in the form 
of common tradition, and was for the first time reduced to writing by the 
ary logographers, in whose worke, if they were extant, Niebubr might 

nd as many lays asin Livy and Dionysius. If picturesqueness is to be 
taken as a proof of poetical origin, it will go bard with Mr. Macaulay’s 
own historical worke, Luter Roman history bas stories as romantic as 
that of Lucretia; are they to be regarded as interpolated lays? Legends, 
floating in popular tradition, and wrought upon by popular fancy, (and 
we may add by the fine imagination of Livy, from whom, not from Dio- 
pysius or Cicero, we take our ideas of them), would account for all that 
seems pocticul in the early history of Rome. 

But Niebubr tries to produce fragments of actual poetry, metrical in 
form, imbedded in thie text of Livy, One of these is from the tragic story 
of the trial of Horatius for the murder of his sister ; Horatius was tried 
under the law of treason, and strange to say, the passage selected by Nie- 
bubr as a fragment of versitication, is the law, which be restores to a me- 
trical form, thus : 

Duumviri pérdaelliénem judicent. 
Sia duumviris provocarit, 
Provocatione certato : 

Si vincent, caput 6bnubito : 

Infelicl arbore reste suspendito : 
Verberato intra vel extra pomorium. 











The metre of this fine and spirited fragment of Roman ballad poetry Is 
supposed to be the Saturnian. In the last line the text of Livy, has been 
altered without notice. The original, true to the diffuse style of legal 
expression, has verberato vel intra pomerium vel extra pomerium, As 
Sir G. C. Lewis truly says, if verse can be made by turning prose into 
short lines witb accents, you may find verse in every page of the Digest, 
and prove that Magna Charta isa poem. Livy calls the law /ex horrendi 
carminis, but carmen here does not mean a poem, buta formula. Cicero 
trays that Roman boys in bis time learnt the Twelve Tables by heart, as a 
carmen necessarium. Another example of Saturnian verse is found by 
Niebuhr in the Delphic oracle said to have been brought by envoys from 
Greece during the siege of Veii, but Sir G. C. Lewis says, the passage has 
all the appearance of being a literal prose version from the Greek hex- 
ameters of the Pythian priestess. These Niebubrian fragments of Roman 
ballads reminds us of the Ossianic fragment recited by Hector, in the .dn- 
tiguary, which Monkbarns did not treat with much respect. 

If Niebubr allows that the legends were originally in the common form 
SS, only poetical in their character, as he ultimately seemed 
inclined to do, in the first place be loses the support of Cato and Varro, 
who clearly spoke of songs: in the second place his theory comes to no- 
thing, since nobody doubts that there were legends, or that their charac- 
ter was poetical. 

The nwniw, or dirges, sung by hired women at funerals, Sir G. C. 
Lewis seems justly to think could not have been regular compositions, | 
or have often survived the day of the funeral. One authority in fact calls 
the nenia on ineptum et inconditum carmen. 





Dionysius speaks of the chanting of songs about Romulus and Remus, 
but he refers to his own day, and the songs might therefore be later than | 
the time when the legend was embodied in the statue of the she-wolf and | 
twins in the Capitol, and have grown themselves out of the legend, 

Some have conjectured that the Roman writers who framed the early 
history were aided by the chronicles of neighbouring states ; but there is 
nothing to prove this. They would have the aid of Greek writers from 
the time when the Romans came into contact with Greeks, as with Alex- 
ander the Melossian, Cleonymus, and Pyrrhus, but not before. It does 
not appear that the Etruscans had any literature except of a prophetic 
and ritual kiud. What Varro calls their bistories were probably national 
horoscopes, the jargon of a mock theological science, and to judge froma | 
specimen preserved in Platarch’s Life of Sy/?a, we need not regret their 
lose. Niebubr lays stress on the version of she history of Servius Tullius 
derived from Etruscan authoritivs by the Emperor Claudius, and pre- 
served in his speech on bronzed plates dt Lyons. But there is nothing to. 
show the date of the Etruscan authorities whom he cites, or that they did 
not write in Latin. 

Such is the state of the external evidence for the history of the first four 
and a half centuries of Rome. Nor does there seem any good reason to | 
believe with Niebubr that Livy and Dionysius misunderstoo@ the state- 
ments of Fabius and Cato, and the other annalists respecting the Consti- 
tution, eo that we might hope to recover something by correcting their 
Mistakes, Mf they erred in their theory of the Constitation, they erre 
with the whole Roman world, Cicero, Sailust, and Tacitus included ; and 
if the wholoRoman world was in error, the truth is et. To correct Livy's 
report of a statement in an annalist, whom be bad before him, ead whom 
we have mot, is a hazardous undertaking, and the bypothesis, if trae, is 
lacspable Verification. But what guarantee havo ne that the annalist 
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gave a correct account of political events three, four or five centuries be- 
fore his time? The ancient Roman Constitation is to be restored, on the 
assumption that witnesses, themselves incompetent, said something to- 
tally different from what they are reported to have said in the only ac- 
couats we have of them. 

To come to the internal character of the traditions, and first of those 
respecting the primitive nations of Italy. Niebubr bas claimed a right, 


in investigations of this kind, to relax the rules of evidence, because there | 


is little evidence to be had: which is in fact to claim that the law sball 
be made less stringent when the temptation to break it is strong. The 
extension of the name of Italy from the district between the Scyllecian 
and Napetine bays to the whole peninsula is credited because it can be 
proved by clear evidence. The migrations of the Huns, Goths, Lombards, 
snd Vandals are accepted on the testimony of liviog witnesses. The le- 
gends as to the primitive history of the Pelasgians, the Siceli, the Tyrr- 
henians, the Etruscans, the Aborigines, the Latins. are mere ehifting 
clouds of mythology, among which the speculator may float for ever. 
Those of them which are called most stable, such as the migration of the 
Siceli from Italy to Sicily, assume the most widely different shapes in 
different authors, and there is no reasonable ground for preferring one 
version to another. Niebubr remarks, that “ the inversion of a story into 
its opposite is a characteristic of legendary bietory,” and says that “a 
clear insight into the natare of these inversions will preserve us from a 
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Let us begin with agate—rather a common stone, found almost every- 
where, and in numerous varieties, among which are the chalcedony, cor- 
nelian, onyx, eardonyx, and helietrope. They all consist principally of 
quartz, and are more or less pellucid. In some places, they are su 
ingly abundant. One of these placas is Oberstein, some thirty or forty 
miles up the valley of the Nahe, a region not often visited by summer 
tourists, yet interesting enough to repay him who sball explore its devious 
by-ways, and paths along the river. At the village just mentioned, and 
at Idal, four miles distant, formations of coarse red conglomerate are met 
with interposed with trap and greenstone ; and in a soft stratum in these 
rocks, agates are found iu considerable quantities. The workings may 
indeed be called agate-quarries, for they are carried on iu the precipitous 
side of a hill ; and to him who sees them for the first time, there is some- 
thing remarkable in the species of industry created by the presence of the 
stones. 

The nodules of agate, as they come from their long-undisturbed bed . 
are generally of an ashen-gray colour, The first operation in the process 
of transformation is to wash them perfectly clean ; then to put them into 
a veseel containing‘a mixture of honey and water, which, being closely 
covered, is plunged into hot ashes for two or three weeks. The essential 
thing is to keep the liquid from boiling, but ata high temperature. Af- 














| ter a sufficient interval, the stones are taken out, cleansed, passed through 
a bath of eulpharic acid, and then they undergo a second course of roast- 


number of stumbling-blocks in the field of legendary history, and turn | 


statements which seem to militate against evident truths into testimonies 
in their favour ;"’—the “evident truth” being, as Sir G. C. Lewis gays, 
the arbitrary bypothesis of some modern historian, unsupported by a tit- 
tle of evidence. By this method, and the rest of the transmuting appara- 
tas which Niebubr bas provided, anything may be made out of anything. 


ing in the hot ashes. 

To produce a colour in the stones, it is necessary they should be pene- 
trated by some carbonisable substance. This is effected by the honey, 
which, under the influence of long-continued heat, finds its way into the 
interior of the crystal, where its carbonieation, if not complete in the first 
instance, is finished by the sulphuric acid. Some lopidaries use olive-oil 


We are convinced that those who will read Sir G. C. Lewis's analysis of | instead of honey. The shade of colour depends on the porosity of the 


the legends respecting the Siceli, Aborigines, and Tyrrhenians, which he se- 
lects as rather favourable specimens, will agree with him that this legend- 
ary ethnology is a heap of chaff out of which no corn is to be extracted. 
We mast give up, many will eay get rid of, these speculations, as we have 
given up searching for the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, and 
be content with such real evidence of national affinities as ethnology may 
draw from connexions of language or identity of primitive customs, 

The Pelasgians (familiar but not dear to the student of primitive Greek 
and Roman history) were represented by some authorities, including 
Herodotus, as a stationary, by others as a migratory people; and their 
migrations were evidently invented to account for the occurrence of the 
name in distant parts of Greece. Niebubr has adopted the view of Dion- 
ysius, that the Tyrrhenians were Pelasgians ; but Dionysius’s theory is 
merely a way of explaining the occurrence of Tyrrhenians both in Greece 
and Italy. That coincidence is more probably accounted for by the si- 
milarity of J'ursenos (the old form) to Turs-cus. In forming proper 
names, slight resemblances of sound satisfied the Greeks, and as Sir G.C. 
Lewis says, the early Ionian navigators may very well have given the 
Etruscan pirates their own ethnic appellation as a near approximation to 
the native name. Dionysius’s Rasena, which Niebuhr adopts as the name 


| 
| 


of the conquering aristocracy of Etruria, while the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, | 


according to him, were the conquered commons, stands unsupported. The 
indigenous and primitive Aborigines (or, as some had it, the wandering 
Aberrigines) aj; pear to be a mere ethnological Will-o’-the-wiep. The 
name Italus was derived from a calf (vitu/us) which had strayeu from the 
oxen of Gorgon ; from the abundance of cattle, a rationalistic ini rpre- 
tation of the same etymology: from a king Italus, who was a Ligu:ian, 
a Molossian, a Corcyrean, a Lucanian anda sonof Venus, The Arcadian 
colony under Evander, on the Palatine, was a legend arising from the si- 


milarity of Palatium to Pallantium ;—one among many instances, »y | 


the way, of the ease with which legend is set at work by a very slight co 

incidence of sound. Most of our readers would be able to supply parai- 
lels from English legend. The visit of Hercules with the oxen of Gorgon, 
and his conflict with Cacus, which is mixe1 with the wildest mytholo- 
gy of Greece, is a legendary explanation of the origin of the ancient Ara 
Maxima in the cattle market (forwm boarium), and of the functions of 
the houses of Potitii and Pinarii, who ministered at that altar. Diony- 
sius turns Hercules into a beneficent conqueror, and Cacus into a hill 
robber. Niebubr justly rebukes these rationalisations. But Sir G. C. 
Lewis seems as justly to observe that Niebuhr himself commits the same 
fault when he extracts ethnological facts from legendary stories, and turns 
the wandering of King Sicelus into the migrations of Siceli. 

The legend of Aloeas in Italy has, as Sir G. C. Lewis remarks, been un- 
duly separated from the cycle of Greek mythology, of which it forms a 
part. It is inextricably inwoven with the legends of Troy, and proves 
not the connexion between Pelasgians in Italy, and Pelasgiansin Asia 
Minor, but the widely diffused influence of the Homeric poems,—an influ- 
ence of which perhaps Cum was the Italian centre. @aeas in Latium 
is like Ulysses in Sicily, and on the coast of Italy (two legends which 
in some part intertwine and even blend with eaeh other) as when 
neas, in the Roman poets, finds companions in Ulysses who had been 
abandoned by him, and where Baise and Misenum are variously reported 
to have been named after companions of both heroes. Telegonus, the 
son of Ulysses, penetrated into Italy, and founded Tusculam : and Octa- 
vius Mamilius, of Tusculum, is said to have deduced his descent from 
Telegonus, as the Cwzars deduced theirs from Alneas. Sir G. C. Lewis is 
at the pains to examine and compare the various shapes which the adven- 
tures of Zneas in Latium assume in the mythological kaleidoscope. His 
wanderings follow the circuit of the places which similarities of name, 
temples of Venue, or tradition had connected with him or with Troy. as 
the Pergamum of Crete, the temple of Venus /Zneas (interpreted by Klau- 
sen Venus placabilis) at Leacas, and Delos, where some immemorial rites 
or fabulous relics were connected by tradition with the presence of Zaeas 
and the Trojans. Tombs of Zaeas were shown in various places, which 
Dionysius, who treats the legend as historical, and rationalizes it accord- 
ingly, discreetly, explains as cenotaphus, naturally erected in honour of 
so celebrated a hero. Nevius, as far as appears, first invented the visit to 
Carthage, out of which Virgil, with the belp of the loves of Jason and 
Medea in Apollonious Rhodius, made his beautiful episode. It waa in- 
troduced into Newvius’s metrical chronicle of the first Punic war, and Sir 
G. C. Lewis thinks it not improbable that he may have put a prophecy 
into the mouth of Dido or Anna, which may have suggested the famous 
lines ia “Fn. 4, Tum vos, O Tyrii, &c. 

The belief in the legend of Aneas appears to be as old as the time of 
Pyrrhus, who is said to have been partly stimulated to attack Rome be- 
cause he himself sprang from Achilles, and Rome from Troy. It was re- 
cognised by the Roman State about 245-238, B.C., when, the Romans 
having become masters of Greece, political favours were granted to Leu- 
cas and Anactorium, because the name of the Arcanians, alone of the 
ALtolians, did not appear in the Homeric catalogue of the invaders of 
Troy. The Egestans also, in the first Punic war, gave a practical proof of 
their belief that Rome and Egesta were both founded by neas, by open- 
ing their gates to the Roman army. The ship of Aneas (according to 
Nevius he came with a single ship built by Mercury, and reminding us 
of the .4rgo) was preserved asa relic at Rome, notwithstanding the an- 
cient legend of the burning of the fleet by the Trojan women—a legend 
which is split by Virgil into two, the burning of part of the ships by the 
Trojan women, and the metamorphosis of the rest when they were about 
to be burnt by Turnus. Such memorials, and other relics and memorial 
customs connected with this legend, including the statues of the wolf, ea- 
gle, and fox, at Lavinium, and the white sow preserved in pickle (some 
writers with unpardonable inaccuracy have said in spirits), at the same 
place, may be justly classed with the arrows of Hercules, the cap of Ulys- 
ses, the tripod worn by Diomed in the funeral games of Patroclus, the 
wood of the plane tree ander which the chiefs sat at Aulis, the sacrificial 
kaife used by Iphigenia at Tauris, and the tools with which Epens made 


the Trojan horse, which were preserved at various places. They are 


| parts of the Trojan reliquary, as -Eneas is a part of the Trojan legend. 


Sir G. C, Lewis does not deal expressly with the penates of Lavinium, 


| which were identified with the Cabiri of Samothrace, and help to support 


Niebubr’s ethnological theory of the legend of Mneas ; but when we con- 
sider how the Italian mythology was identified with that of Greece. 
when we consider that almost the whole Pantheon of Egypt was identified 
with Greek divinities by Herodotus, we shall not attach much weicht to 
identifications of this kind.—To be concluded next week. _ 
_----> --—— 
SECRETS OF THE GEMS. 

Thai many things glitter which are net gold, is well known; bat do 
the wearers of jewellery know thatthe bright and beautiful colours exhibi- 
ted by most of their much-prized gems are purely artificial? Natare 
supplies the raw materia!, and art stepe in to. mbellish it. The brilliant 
necklace ot bracelet, which, with the native hap of the tone, would by 
nO weave be considered ornamental, becomes matchless in tint and lustre 
alter pacaing through the bands of the artificer. Your chemist. always 
discovericg something, and alweys ready with marvellous transformatiorg 
is trely » remsrkgblo personsge. He is jealous 41 bia secrets, bat not al- 
ways uble te keep them. If be conld set a rea! on his doings, our readers 
would not bave been entertafned with the present article, in which +o 
Phall take leave to reves! 2qmie of bir procenses, ee Cee 





layers of the stone ; the most porous become at times perfectly black. 
Some are coloured in two or three hours, others in as many days, others 
in a week or two, and some resist all attempts to change their nataral 
hue. Some, when taken out of the pan, are found to be a rich dark-brown 
or chocolate ; others, again, having been penetrated by the colouring 
matter between the layers, are striped alternately white, gray, and brown, 
like the onyx and sardonyx. By soaking the stones in a solution of sul- 
phate of iron, and then placing them for a few hours in the oven, a fine 
cornelian red is produced in the porous layers, while those not porous re- 
main unaltered. Thus it not uofrequently bappens that very coarse and 
common stones—muddy-yellow or cloudy gray, which in their natural 
condition would be valueless, are passed off as stones of the first quality, 
It is only within the last forty years that this process has been known in 
Germany ; but the Italian lapidaries were acquainted with it centuries 
ago. Hence we can account for the exquisite colour of antique cameos 
and other ornaments once numerous in the cabinets of Italy, and now to 
be seen in museums and private collections in all parts of the world. The 
dealers, when making their purchases of what we may call the raw mate- 
rial, select what appears to be a desirable piece ; and chipping off a mi- 
nute portion, they moisten the exposed surface with the tongue, and 
watch the absorption of the moisture. Ifregular and equal, the stone is 
good for an onyx; if not, it is added to the heap of inferior varieties. 
This, however, is but a rough-and-ready test, and not always decisive. 
The pores of the stones by which the colour is conveyed and retained, 
are visible with the microscope, and the effect of various tints is produced 
according as the light falls upon them at different angles. The rainbow- 
agate is full of minute cells, which, when exposed to the sun, produce 
prismatic colours, as is observed of the striw of mother-of-pearl. To de- 
tect cavities in the stones, they are soaked in water, which, slowly pene- 
trating, reveals the hollows. Some already contain water when first 


| found ; and it is a remarkable fact, that if kept in a dry place, the water 
| disappears, but without leaving the slightest trace of moisture on the 


surface ; and the stones can only be refilled by boiling them. 

Balls of striped red chalcedony are much prized: a large one, weigh- 
ing a bundred pounds, was found in 1844 near Weisselberg, and was sold 
in the rough for 700 guilders. Some kinds of chalcedony are made to 
appear of a citron yellow, by a two days’ roasting in an oven, and a sub- 
sequent immersion in a close hot-bath of spirit of salt for two or three 
weeks. A blue colour, which has all the effect of a turquoise, is also pro- 
duced ; but the particular colouring process has hitherto been kept a se- 
cret. Those stones which are naturally coloured are at times roasted, to 
heighten the tint, and add to its permanency. The Brazilian cornelian 
becomes singularly lustrous under the process; the explanation being, 
that the long-continued action of heat removes the oxybydrate of iron 
contained in the stone, leaving it with a clear brightness diffused through 
the whole mass. The smallest stones are roasted before polishing ; but 
the large ones, of which saucers, vases, cups, plates, &c., are made, are 
first cut into the required shape and thinness—otherwise they fly to pie- 
ces when exposed to heat. After all the colouring operations have been 
gone through, the stones are ground on a wheel ; soaked in oil for a day, 
to conceal the fine scratches, and give a good polish ; and then cleaned off 
with bran, 

Those who examiaed the collection of gems and works of art from rare 
stones in the Great Exhibition of 1851, will remember the elegant onyx 
vases of different colours—some streaked with white natural veins; the 
cupsof red chalcedony ;a chain of the same substance in large square links 
of different colours, and without visible joints; besides other objects so 
beautifully finished, that a prize-medal was awarded to the manufactu- 
rers. 

So far, we have been treating of methods by which art assists natare : 
we come now to the gems that are not found in the side of a quarry, but 
formed in the chemist’s laboratory. Before the days of Berlin wool and 
crotchet-work, young ladies used to amuse themselves by making crys- 
talline baskets and trays, as ornaments for the mantel-piece, but they had 
first to dissolve their alum. The chemist works by other means? and es- 
pecially since the application of electro-galvanism to his processes, there 
is something really wonderful in the results. He produces crystals at 
pleasure, and in lumps that would astonish those who once laboured so 
hard in search of the philosopher’s-stone. A few years ago, M, Ebelman 
laid before the French Academy of Sciences specimens of artificial quartz 
—some white, others blue, red, and violet; and by mixing chloruet of 
gold with the silicic acid used in the composition, he produced a mass 
traversed throughout with delicate veins of gold, similar to the lumps 
brought from Australia or California. By a modification of his process, 
he produced bydrophane—that species of opal which is transparent only 
when immersed in water ; and specimens also of the allied crystal, hya- 
lite. In this operation, silicic ether and moist air are principally em- 
ployed ; and a variety of colours could be imparted by the admixture of 
different coloured alcoholic solutions. Chloride of gold produces a beau- 
tiful topaz yellow ; and by exposing the crystal for a time to light, the 
gold is dispersed through it in flakes, as an aventurine ; and kept in sun- 
light, the flakes change to a violet or rose colour, and become transpa- 
rent. In this fact, we have an extraordinary instance of molecular action 
—the distribution of metalic scales through a solid mass ; one which, a8 
some geologists suppose, helps to throw light on the mode of formation of 
rocks and minerals. That pieces of wood, plants, and animal substances 
will become silicified, or, as is commonly said, petrified, is well known ;. 
and though often wondered at, the diffusion of the gold flakes throug’ the 
crystal is yet more marvellous. 

Besides Ebelman, two other savans—Senarmont and Becquerel—have 
obtained surprising results in the artificial formation of crystals ead min- 
erals. Some among their specimens of chrysolite and chrysoberyl were 
hard enough to cut glass. And many curious effects have been noted in 
the course of their investigations and experiments, Glass containing ar- 
senic, though at first transparent, becomes cloudy and opaque, then waxy, 
and finally erystaline. A familiar instance of a similar effect is offered 
by barley-sugar, which gradually loses its transparency, and becomes 
somewhat waxy in texture. Another discovery was, that pounded loaf- 
sugar, mixed with sulphuric acid, forms a glutinous substance which, 
when dry, detonates like gun-cotton. ‘ 

We might go on with these interesting results, which open novel views 
of the capabilities of chemical science ; bat for the present we content 
ourselves with a few words on ultramariue—a substance mach used by 
artists and by a certain class of artificers. Some years ogo, it was pre- 
pared exclusively from /apis /azu/i, a miueral found in Siberia, and-was 
sold at prices varying from seven to twenty guineas the ounce, according 
to quality. But the chemists set to work upon it, prying, weighing, test- 
ing, and eventnally discovered its constituents, but were long at & loss 
for the colouring priociple. At last Gaimet, of Lyon;hit on the idea of 
trying to combine the constituents in their nataral proportions, at io the 
native mineral ; and the result was, that the colour was produced, 
ultramarine could be sold at two guineas a pound. The constituents are 
—silicate of alumina, soda, and sulpburet of sodium ; and the colour hd 
sapposed to be due to the action of the last on the two first. Guimet’s 
success eet other experimenters on the scen$; the secret was rediscovered, 
and now Ultramarine may be bonght at 1s. 34.9 pound, and is large-y 
used in many industrtal processes. em « oe 

But thera is ctill another way of manufacturing artificial gems ; it. 
to make enr article complete, we must finish with a ebort notice of 
Ont clever allies across the Channel have the credit of discovering 
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tising it with no small advantage to themselves. 
jére du Tréne at Paris, stands a lar 
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factory, where a species of | Perekop forty-eight thousand mea, of which fifteen thousand are cavalry, 
sand, brought from the Forest of Fontainebleau, is converted into emer. | grenadiers aad cuiraissiers of the Imperial guard. The teats of divisioa 
aid, topez, sapphire, and raby. Artificial pearis are also produced in | of the army line the coast for a distance of filteea miles towards Simpbe- 

t nambers ; and as these are lined with fish-scales, an active fishery | ropol from the point called Perecop. From the latter point to Sim phe- 
of roach aad dace is kept up in the Seine daring the spring months, when | ropol the country is a barrea, sandy steppe, bat arrived in the neigo¥oaur- 


thie place. There are bowever at 


the fish are in their prime. Bat it is for the manufacture of diamonds | hood of Simpberopol it all at oace becomes beautiful avd fertile in the 
that the factory is most celebrated—diamonds that deceive the eye of | highest degree, aud before the war was iuhabiced by maoy wealthy fami- 
everybody but the maker. Thomas Carlyle has given us, among his | lies. These facts, however, in regard to the interior of the Crimea he 
Essay*, @ story concerning The Diamond Necklace, which lets us into | learned from the Russian officers with whom he associated at Perekop, 
the secret of a stupendous fraud, successfully accomplished before the | for be was not allowed to go any further, than this polst. Both bere, at 
very eyes of royalty; and if we could get at the history of the transac: | Nicholsie!, and at Odessa, be was the only stranger ia the town at the 
tions of this diamond-factory, we should find the fradulent basiness still | moment, and was in consequence the object of a good deal of curiosity. 
lively. Many have been deceived who never found out the cheat put | He placed himeeif constantly ander the protection of Austrian conrals 
upon them ; others have discovered it to their sorrow. We give one in- | Passing back through Podolia, he saw on the west banks of the Daels 
stance from among many, borrowed from a contemporary :— | ter, moving slowly toward the Crimea, thirteen thousand cavalry of the 
“ A few years ago, an English lady entered the shop belonging to the | Imperial guard—nine thousand grenadiers, and four thousand curaissiers 
proprietor of the factory, situate on the Boulevard. looking rather flashed | —all floely dressed and finely mounted men. _ ; 
and excited, and drawing from her muff a number of morocco-cases of | All Russian officers (with the exception of Liuders) concurred in saying 
many sbapes and sizes, opened them one after another, and spread them | that Sebastopol, as Gortchakoff says, had been given up from the day of 
on the counter. | the taking of the fort Kamtchatka, or, as the French call it, the Mamelon 
“I wish,” she said, “to inquire the price of a parure, to be made in | vert. They say that from that day, the 7th of June, Gortchakoff com- 
exact imitation of this; that is, if you cam imitate the workmanship with | menced building the Fort Paul bridge and moving all bis ambulances and 
sufficient precision for the distinction never to be observed.”’ valuables to the north side, in anticipation of an evacuation. They coa- 
M. B examined the articles attentively, named bis price, and | fess that Sebastopol was from that moment at the mercy of the Allies, and 
gave the most unequivocal promise that the parure should be an exact | that they could bave taken it at any time they had made a vigorous as- 
counterpart of the ove before him. The lady insisted again. She was | sault, but that the Allies did not know the real state of affairs, and were 
argent overmuch, as is the case with the fair sex in general. Was he sure | unable to procure reliable spies. They say that at two or three periods 
the imitation would be perfect ? 
ot these stones? Could he imitate the peculiar manner in which they | chatka works,) the Allies had taken the city, bat they did not kaow it: 
were cut, &. that is, the Russians were driven back from their works, and diepirited to 
“ Soyez tranquille, madame,” replied M. B 
man shall have the job, and you may rely on 








having an exact counter- position. Finding, however, that Peliseier was afraid to give the assault, 
part of his former work.” and that they were enabled to kill vast numbers of bis army daily ia the 

The lady opened her eyes in astonishment and alarm ; and M. B trenches, they held on as long as possible. They contend that the Mala- 
added, by way of reassuring her: “I will attend to the order myself, as | koff was not ftaken—it was evacuated. They held portions of it till eve- 
I did when I received the commands of Milor , who ordered this | niog—and this assertion is sustained by the allied reporte—when it was 
very parure, I think, last February ;” and with the greatest unconcern, | evacuated voluutarily ; they were not driven out. But this is only a 








Had he observed the beauty and purity | during the progress of the bombardment, (after the capture of the Kamt- | 


; “the same work- | such an extent that the Allies might bave marched ia with a trifling op- | 


he proceeded to search his ledger, to ascertain which of workmen bad | quibble to save national pride. 
P q 


made it, and the date of its delivery. Meanwhile, the lady had sunk 
down in a swoon, The milor named by the tradesman was no other than 





ebanging Rundell and Bridge’s goodly work against M.B 
ceptive counterfeit, no doubt to liquidate his obligations on the turf, 
The vexation of the lady on recovering from her fainting fit may be ima- 
gined : she reproached the diamond muker with baving assisted ber hus- 
band in deceiving her. and retired mortified at the idea that she herself 
bad never detected the difference between the false and the real. Many 
times had she worn the glittering gems, believing them to be the same 
she bad brought in her casket from England.”’ 

We have heard it said, that many of the snuff-boxes given away as 
marks of royal or imperial favour are adorned with diamonds made in M. 
B 





ber own treacherous lord and master, who had forestalied her, by ex- 








defeat. 


| 


’s factory ; and that Mehemet Ali, the late Pacha of Egypt, was | not allow them to yield, and the war will be continued with vigour. The 


Our consul believes that the Crimea must soon be evacuated, or Gort- 
schakoff will be forced into a pitched battle, defeated, and driveo out, 
There is no possibility of holding itlong. He could not find a Russian 


’s de- | officer who had seen their own works on the line of the Chernaya, so par- 


ticular are they not to allow the condition of those defences to become 
known. He could not, therefore. form an estimate of what was the pre- 
sent weak point of the Russian army ia the Crimea. The Russians, how 
ever, contended that their defences on the Chernaya, now menaced by 
Pelissier’s own command, were 80 strong that they had no fears of that 
side, It was rather towards Perecop or Eupatoria that they anticipated 


The Russian officers and nobles admit the superiority of the allied for- 
ces over their own, and anticipate a disastrous war, bat their pride will 


the first to give away the costly-looking shams. If this be true, it would | plan of the Allies now is, after taking possession of the Crimea and as 


only be fair to expose the mighty personages, as well as cheating grocers. 
Let the recipients of snuff-boxes avd diamond-rings see to it. A mock 
tiara, that may be bought for 600 francs, will look as well as a real one 
worth £1,000. What, then, shall be said of minor articles? 


RUSSIA, BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

It is so rare that reliable news from the interior of Russia or from the 
Russian camps on the borders of the Black Sea can be obtained either 
here or in the United States, that its value when received is much en- 
hanced. An American consul in France, who has been travelling in Rus- 
sia the last three months, bas just returned to Paris, and has favoured 
me with the use of his note book, from which I propose to give your read- 
ers some of the most interesting items of news from that couatry which 
I have yet seen from any source. Indeed, a perusal of these notes has 
furnished me more correct data by which to judge of the condition of 
affairs in the Crimea and in the neighbourhood of Odessa and Nicholaieff, 
than it would be possible to obtain from all that bas heretofore beea 
published. The gentleman in question went to Russia to study ber con- 
dition impartially, the state of ber resources, and the probable issue of 

the war. By means of his title of consul and major, be was permitted to 
~ travel through the Empire, a privilege that is now difficult for any fo- 
- reigner to obtain who is not engaged in the Russian service. His journey 
commenced at St. Petersburg and Cronstadt, and.extended to Moscow, 
Kief, Odessa, Nicholaief, Cherson and Perekop, (which latter point he 
left three weeks ago), and back through the Danubian Principalities, 

Hungary, Vienna, to Paris. He carried letters of introduction to consu- 

lar agente, in each town of note, and through them received priviieges 

and introductions which afforded him great facilities for collecting cor- 
rect information, and of forming just appreciations of everything he saw. 

His notes as well as his verbal descriptions bear the impress of impar- 

tiality, of close observation and of complete reliability. They are so vo- 

luminous that I shall only attempt to give the most important, and those 
in the fewest words possible. 

He first visited Cronstadt, and found this place as strong as it has been 
represented, but more so from its natural position than from anythiog 
extraordinary in the defences. He found there an immense foundry, six 
hundred feet long, which had remained inactive from want of men capa- 
ble of putting the works into operation. They had been waiting for fure- 
men from America, who were expected to arrive daily. The Russians 
are not themselves capable of conducting properly the casting of large 
ordnance, baving always heretofore depended upon foreigners, mostiy 
Boglishmen. 

Our traveller, after visiting Cronstadt, returned to St. Petersburg and 
endeavoured to obtain through Mr. Seymour the privilege of travelling 
through Southern Russia; but he was assured by the American minister 
that it was impossible—that no foreigner of whatever nation was now al- 
lowed that privilege. Determined to go, be had resort to a Russian offi- 
cer whose acquaintance he had made on the trip to Cronstadt, aud who 
went at once with him to the chief of police and interposed in bis behalf. 
He was at first peremptorily refused, but the officer took the chief intoan 
adjoining room, where a short conversation was held, and on their return 
& permit was signed to go as far as Odessa. The ccnsul was afterwards 
informed by his friend, the officer, that although his claims as an Ameri- 
cap, a covenl and a major had operated strongly on the miad of the chie f 
of police, they had not been sufficient till a sum of ten rubles were slip- 
ped into his bunds—a sum which the consul at once handed over to the 
officer. 

After frequent and annoying interraptions on the part of the police, he 
at length arrived at Moscow. If St, Petersburg is the most splendid, the 
most grandiose city in the world, he thinks Moscow the moet interesting. 
It is here that the Russian is seen in bis native purity. The city is full 
of churches, and is perhaps the most devotional city in the world. 

Our traveller was at Odessa when the news arrived of the evacuation of 
the south side of Sebastopol. The first day three or four arrests of indi- 
viduals were made by the police for the circulation of what they then 
deemed falee news. It was not fully credited for three days, although re- 

to that effect continued to arrive. At this city he bad an introduc- 
tion to Gen. Liders, dined with him, and had a long conversation on the 
state of affairs. Gen. Luders is a violent personal enemy of Gen. Gort- 
chakoff, and condemned the evacuation of Sebastopol as infamous on the 
part of that officer. He said that the Russian people would not sustain 
Gortcbakoff ia the act, and that with one hundred and eighty thousand 
men, the number which Luders stated to be under Gortchakoff's command, 
he ought to have held the place. Our consul, however, found by his in- 
tercourse with other Russian officers, that the opinion of Luders was pe- 
euliar to himself in all except as regarded the number of under Gortcha- 
koff’s command, and that bis criticisms arose from jealousy. 

At Nicholaieff he saw a review of one hundred and thirty thousand men 
by the Grand-dukes Constantine and Nicholas. He does not believe this 
place can be taken by the Allies, although a land force may besiege it, 
and after a long contest carry it. It will be impossible for the allied 

fleets ever to reach the town. Todtleben had arrived and commenced 
operations in improving and strengthening the defences of the place, 
which were very insignificant at the moment our traveller left. The one 
bundred and tbiity thousand men at Nicholaief were nearly all infantry, 
and would be retained there for the defence of the place. The Emperor 
did not arrive till after his departure. 

He visited Cherson, and found a beautiful modern-built city, full of 
summer residences of the nobility, handsomely located ou the bills, which 
overlook a romantic sea coast. It is in an exposed position, and will un- 
doubtedly be destroyed by the allied fleets. 

Perecop is a miserable, filthy, desolate place on the narrowest point of 
the peninsular and contains only three houses. It has no fortifications 





much of the Black sea coast as necessary, to march a large force into Ber- 
sarabia, and try to penetrate near enough to Poland to alarm Russia, and 
to bring her to terms, 

Ruasia bas plenty of men and plenty of provisions to carry on the war 
indefinitely, Sut *** ‘eke money, powder, saltpeter, and cannon, and she 
will contioue to suffer more or less from theee deficiencies, since she has 
no ready means of supplying them in the required quantities, 

Our consul considers Russia—as a military power—a colorsal humbug. 
The miserable attempts at fortification’ he saw everywhere else than at 
Cronstadt, the general inefficiency of the army arrangements everywhere, 
and the ignorance of officers on military matters provesit. She has plenty 
of men, and that is all; but such men! 

Of the 180,000 men under the command of Gortchakoff, 60,000 are 
cavalry. 

Gorichakoffis represented as a general who changes bis plans frequently, 
and who is so vacillating that bis officers are always at fault, and canuot 
cooperate efficiently. The discretionary power just given to him by the 
Emperor is considered equivalent to acommand to retire, since it removes 
the responsibility of the measure from the shoulders of his majesty and 
places it on a man who is kaown to be fond of new movements and who 
is already tired with the campaign. 

The Emperor Alexander drinks. 

The Grand-Duke Constantine is a short, thin, light complexioned, im- 
pudent, dandyish-looking man, who carries a lorgnette to his eye ani 
looks impertinently at “ef tips He is irritable, aud without doubt pos- 
sesses more character than his brother, the Emperor, 

At Bucharest our traveller was introduced to Priace Stirbey, whom he 
found trying to govera the Principalities, in the midst of opposition and 
annoyances of every kind. His greatest opposition arises from the other 
Boyards, and the annoyances from the Austrian officers. 

The Austrian army officers almost universally sympathise with Rus- 
sia. The same sympathy for Russia predominates with the people of the 
Principalities. 

This letter would not be complete if, in closing, I did not state that 
this escapade into Russia bas cost our friend his consulate ; be bas been 
removed for a too long absence from bis post. I confees that I do not re- 
gret this decision of the Government, for he isa young man of brilliant 
talents, who would undoubtedly find a higher field for their exercise at 
home than is afforded by an obscure consulate in France.—Letter from 
Paris, Nov. 1, in N. Y. Tribune. 








THE FOLLY OF HISTORICAL PROPHECIES, 
AS APPLICABLE TO RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


A prophecy has for a thousand years bung over the East,—for a thou- 
sand years Constantinople has believed that it saw in dim prophetic 
vision its ultimate lords. That city of decaying empires has always 
dreamt of the barbarians wlio were to come—a race flercer, more crafty, 
and more enduring than that which overthrew old Rome. The great Leo 
withstood the full tide of Saracen invasion, thougb, while Charlies Martel 
bas been handed down by fame for defeating a predatory band of Arabs, 
the deeds of the great Byzantine Emperor, the real saviour of Europe, 
are almost forgotten. Constantine rolled back the tide of Saracen con- 
quest, and from that hour the empire of the Caliphs began to decline. 
The Imperial city was doomed to fall seven centuries later beneath the 
sway of the race which had succeeded to the Arab inheritance of empire. 
Bat neither when the Isaurian Emperor was threatened by the fleets of 
the Caliph, nor when the last Palwologus perished by the Ottoman 
sword, was there any belief that the Moslem was the true destined lord of 
Constantinople. Superstition and history both pointed to the North. 
New Rome would fall under a race which should come Iike the Goth aad 
Lombard from the great nursery of nations. When, in the ninth cen- 
tury, the name of Russia was first heard by the pilots of the Euxine, 
the old vague belief was strengthened, aud the faith in predestined 
empire added to the terrors inspired by the fiercest and most powerful of 
the northern hordes. In the course of two centuries Constantinople was 
four times attacked by the Russian fleets. Their port for preparation or 
retreat was the estuary of the Borysthenes, the spot where the flags of 
France and Eogland now wave over the batteries of Kinburn. Their 
galleys often assembled at a little narrow harbour of the Tauric Cherso- 
nese, for ages the refuge of pirates, now famous through the world under 
the name of Balaklava. Ages passed on ; Constantinople fell before the 
Crusader, a yearly decreasing circle marked the limite of ite imperial 
sway ; when the Sultans were at Brousea and Adrianople the city of the 

horous knew its impending fate ; yet, though the Russian was still 
in the heart of his deserts and the Ottoman was almost on the im 
throne, the legends of the Greek still pointed to the yellow-hair 
who were to bear rule in the latter days. 

The old wars were now over, the Musrcovite worshipped according to 
the ritual of Eastern orthodoxy, and confessed the primacy of the Byzan- 
tine Patriarch ; be was no longer a terror, but a hope ; he was tor up| 
as an avenger, aud to deliver the sacred dome of St. Sophia from the | 
pollution of Moslem rites. No sooner was Mahomet sovereign of the city 
than the duration of the Ottoman sway was predicted. It was to last 400 
ony No prophecy is more explicit, has been more widely extended, or 

as raised greater expectation. From the White Sea to the Persian Galf | 
it has been the belief of millions. Its origin we know not; but, unlike | 
most predictions, it hes Jee equally received by those who feared apd | 
those who hoped itefulfilment. Greek, Russian, and Turk have alike ac- | 
cepted it. It bas stimulated the ambition of the Czars, it has encouraged / 
the obstinacy of the Rayabe, it has unnerved and depressed the Turks, | 


made them the more reckless of the future, and more selfish in the 
cerns of today. The Christian has never ceased ps 
his country and S'. 





worthy the name, its entire defensive works consisting of two earthworks 
. ia a miserable eondition, mounting twenty gans coche He was astonish- 
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spired and to be tending to fulfil the prophecy, that even Gibbon—no 
ready believer—gives au ear to its revelations. “ Perhaps,” he says, 
“ the present geueration may yet bebold the accomplishment of the pre- 
dictioa—of a rare prediction, of which the style is uaambigaous aud the 
date unquestionable.” 

The prophecy, however, is not yet falfilled. Itsaccomplishment seems 
more distant to us than it did to an historian of the rdiga of Catherine. 
We are now engaged ia a struggle against the last of the barbarians, aad 
aS yet its course promises well for civilization. The Ras+ians are not now 
descending the Daleper to carry terror into the Golden Hora. On the 
contrary, the ships of the West have burst the gate which defends the last 
strongbold of the Czar’s naval power, and are preparing to strike a blow 
which will crush it for at least a centary. Kinbura aod Oczakoff have 
both bowed their necks to the allies. Nearly @ thousand yeare ago the 
Russians were terrible at sea, while on land they were scarcely a match 
for tribes that have long since perished. Now their courege aod skill in 
the field are enquestionable, but their navy seems an expeasive and sick- 
ly exotic. All has changed but the obstinate and aggressive spirit which 
the Greek fire of the Byzantine galleys could bardly tame, aod which 
now, through unceasing disaster avd the reprobation of the world, atill 
resists the arms and the arguments of the West. A conviction of the 
strength, the endurance, and the ambition of the Russians gave rise to a 
series of prophecies, which have nearly caused their own fulfilment by the 
deepondency they have generated. We cannot wonder that the unletter- 
ed covquerors of Constantinople and their angry and brooding vassals 


| should believe, when the calm and reflective bistorian of an age that talk- 


ed largely of reason was almost convinced, 

We have no faith fo historical parallels, nor do we wish to make a dis- 
play of learning. There is a moral to be drawn from these old prophe- 
cies about the Russians, from the despair and cowardice which have near- 
ly fulfilled them, and, lastly from the courage which, once put forth, has, 
in less than a twelvemonth, shown their vanity. The Exstern world be- 
| liewed that the Ottoman was to fall before the Muscovite in the year 

1853. An English politician would smile at the superstition, but what 
| would be bis owa language? “ After all,” he would eay, * it is evident 

that the Russians must have Constantinople some day. Russia is a coun- 
| try which it is impossible to attack with success; Turkey is worn oat and 
, can no longer resist ; the Czar wants an outlet for bis navy, which ts 
| divided and shut up ta two island seas ;,he is bent on possessing the Bos- 
| phorus, and I do not see how it is to be prevented. It is a gloomy pros- 
| pect, but it is the natural course of things, aud we must be content.” 
Were not those who uttered, or at least felt these arguments, a majority 
three years since? Even now it is asked why we should attack an ene- 
| my whom we cannot crush? Eoglishmen have been under a epell as well 
as the tribes of the East, Philosophical bistorians bave equalled in ea- 
perstition the priests of Moscow or the peasants of Roumelia, The evil 
has increared in our own day. The theory of race bas beeen carried #0 
far as to become a kind of ethnological Calvinism. Certain portions of 
the human race were reprobated and doomed to vassalage or extinction. 
The manifest destiny of others was to rule and regenerate. The Rus- 
sians were elected and called to the empire of the old world. To speak 
of resisting them was a folly, showing only a narrow education and a 
limited intelligence. Yet they have been resisted, the tide has tarned, 
no man now speaks of their invincibility, few even remember the doc- 
trine of their inevitable future. Let us, therefore, take new courage, and 


believe that men and nations make their own destinies, We were not 
born into the world oaly to witness a catastrophe. If barbarism and 
siavery are to Overepread Earo 1 not a mis- 


» it will be our own fault, 1 

fortune decreed by fate Rusela ts sill vast, powerful, an. areateniag ; 
but this is not the first time that civilization has been menaced and that 
a single heroic deed bas saved it, It is the property of such aggressive 
empires, when withstood and taraed back in their course, to wither or 
fall to pieces. It may be said that we cannot crash Russia, bat she may 
destroy, or, what is better, transform herself, When the whole sense and 
aim of the national existence is disappointed other forces will come ato 
play, and for the result we can afford to wait. 

At all events, our course is clear ; we must persevere until the aggres- 
sive power of the enemy is destroyed. There Is no reason that we should 
look forward to remote prosperity, and hesitate to act because nothing 
that we can do will last forever. It is said that the result of this war 
cannot be foreseen ; it is trae, yet we will proceed, conscious that where 
our cause ie just the result of success will be prosperity and peace. It ts 
urged that we only eee a step before us; we answer that we will take 
that step, for then we shall see a step still further. Many things that 
are dark will make themselves plain as we go on. Many obstacles that 
look vast at a distance will be easily surmounted. If we cannot regulate 
Europe for posterity we will for our own time, and give posterity a 
vantage ground which will enable it to defend itself. Before courage and 
an active will the dreams of destiny and an inevitable future vanish. Po- 
litical fataliem has nearly given Berane to the most barbarous and crafty 
of its foes ; a brief period of courage, endurance, and sacrifice has already 
broken the epell and falsified the prophecies of a thousand years, These 
is encouragement to proceed when the bistory of the past and the expe- 
rience of the present point out the same course, Times, Oct, 24, 





TUE LAST GUN OF THE SEASON-PERHAPS, 


We can add little to the graphic narrative which appears to-day 
of the fate of Kinburn, This episode in the war incurs the danger 
of being neglected from the very brilliancy and promptness of the 
victory. The capture of a place after a few hours’ cannonade con- 
veys the feeling that the exploit was easy, and, even though import. 
ant, yet not interesting, and hardly to be called glorious. But the 
story to-day given to the world is one of complete preparation and 
profound foresight, followed by immediate success, The allies “came. 
saw, and conquered,’ becanse nothing had been omitted which could 
obviate mischance or delay. The capture of Kinburn and the ocen- 
pation of the Dnieper estuary ought not to sink in the estimation of 
Europe because the skill of the commanders precluded the possibility of 
a long defence. The first feature in these operations which calls for no- 
tice is the feint of an attack on Odessa. It seems that at last we have 
learnt that something more than daring bas always been thought neces- 
sary io war, and that “stratagem” is a word synonymous with “general- 
ship.” For two days the combined fleet lay in a thick fog close in to 
the town of Odesea. The church bells sounded through the gloom, while 
the signal guns of the fleet were listened to with dread by the inbabitante 
of the seemingly threatened city. When the mist rolled away, the citi- 
zens of all ranks were discerned watching the movements of their ene- 
mies with curiosity and apprehension. Coseacks sconred the country 
around, soldiers laboured at earthworks,—all denoted the expectation of 
an immediate attack. The wind was high, the short swell of the Black 
Sea tossed the mighty fleet, and for three days longer it lay opposite the 
fair city of the enemy, which it could so easily have crushed. At 
ou tbe 14th of October, the whole fleet weighed and stood to the east. 
ward. It need hardly be ted that Kinburn stands at the ext 
of a narrow spit of land which forms the southern shore of the liman of 
the Duieper. The allied troops landed to the east of the town, in order 
to cut off the retreat of the garrieon. This operation was com 
witbout opposition. The French placed homeeteds on the | 
undertake the assault; the British landed to the east of thelt at 
prepared to resist any attempt of the enemy to march to the 
The French were not long before they began the work. In the p 
they crept up to within 700 yards of the place and opened their first 
raliel. Bat Kinburn was Yoo much — to the sea to require 
slow approaches of a tiege. The allied poured In a deadly fire from 
_ — — — was a and more incessant in the 
ottest conflict at Sebastopol. A flag of truce appeared, it was answered 
and the firing ceased. The marched out, and half of it is on ite 
way to Spithead. Kinburn remains to us something more than the 
on ruins” in which Gortechakoff boasted that he had left 

pol. 

We may again congratulate the country on this important conquest. 
No event of the war is likely to reget Ae of more lasting good. 
While Marlborough was winning brilliant victories an Admiral named 
Rooke seized a rock on the coast of Spain. Little was thought of the 
acquisition, and the seaman was unrewarded. Yet, whilo Bleaheim and 
Ramilies are merely a remembrance, Gibraltar remains a reality, So the 
establishment of the allies in an impregnable position at the embouchure 
of the Dnieper and the Bug may be a wound to Russia deeper than was 
inflicted at Alma or Inkermann. The place cannot be wrested from @ 
Power which bolds the sea, while its gans command the narrow channel 
which passes close under its walls. If it be true that communcations have 
been kept open between Odessa and Nicholaieff, in epite of pee ae | 
ficete, these communications must now cease. The bay for 
miles is in our and the further defeuces of the 
begin at pe S ges of the two rivers themselves. Ali 
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Zhe Alvion. 
defence of the latter city and i's vast buildiogs yards is intrayted to Tod- | expended their ammanition, whea to their surprise they suddenly found 
tleben, the young Eogiueer of Sebastopol. Au advance against this place | some of the enemy on their flank. The men perceived that they were 
will no doubt form one of the acts of the great drama of the war, although | being enrrounded, and attempted to fall back. As they did co, one man 
the date of euch an enterprise cannot be predicted. It can, however, only | who kept close to Doff was knocked over by bis side. He then tried to 
be averied by the conclusion of hostilities, and, if undertaken, its sucerss | make for a path leading up the bill, and bad proceeded a few yards when 
fe certain, for the allies will not be impeded by the deficiencies, nor will | be met some Russians in front, directly opposing bis further progress. 


they fali into the errors, which murked the early campaign in the 
Crimea. 

This is perbaps the last narrative of action and enterprise which we 
shall have to lay before our readers during the present year. Skirmishes 
and coast operations may follow, but, thoagh useful, they will pot have 
the interest which attracts the world to the story of a routed enemy or a 
a@ captured town, We shall now have to tell of another and dee per cou 
rage, Wu endures without the excitement of the combat or the expec 
tation of any epecial reward. We trust, for the sake of our country and 
ite good name, that the news from Balakiava for the next four months, 
will be what is termed “ devoid of interest.” If the enemy is to be an 
molested jet it be hoped that the British army will be tranqoil also. 
Food, shelter, aud clothing, sufficient in kind and quantity, will make 
our troops contented, and deprive of incident the record of their daily 
life. The improvement and organization of the army will be the cheer- 
ful, though uot exciting, theme of future letters, The dreary re.son of 
inaction will, we hope, be lightened by present comfort and bope for the 
future. The trials that are inevitable will then be met with a stouter 
beart, and disregarded, because it is felt that they are soon to pars away. 


If we are now at the end of the exploite of 1855, the public may well call | 


to mind the incidents of a most eveatful year. It began in calamity uo- 
akable,—it is vow about to end in triumph and well-grounded bope. 
he exertions of the nation and those who serve it through toil and dan- 
ger bave met with no loadequate success, The darkoess seems to be de- 
rting, and we may look with thankfulness for the comiog dawn,— 
mes, Now 2. 


—_— — 


MEN AND THINGS IN SEBASTOPOL. 


Here, at Sebastopol, nothing bas been going on, and, in the absence of 
events, we are left to reflect on the past and to speculate on the future, 
Io the hasty lines I added to my last letter, just before post hour, | men- 
tioned that the projected expedition to Eupatoria was given up, an at- 
tack upon our own lines being expected. Accordingly, we siace then 
have bern turning out before daybreak every morning, and occasionally 
at other hours aleo, Late oa Wednesday night the reserve ammapition 
was warned to be ready early in the morning, as there was every proba- 
bility of av atteck, Ou Thursday forenoon the French were formed up 
fa the Valley of the Tehernaya, awaiting a foe who came pot. Yester- 
day, about noon, there were movements of troops, aud it was reported 
that large masees of Russians were vieable. There is mach note of pre- 

ration aod clash of arma, bat it nevertheless is the opinion of many 

re—some of them persous whose opinion has weight—that our Musco- 
vite friends bave vot the remotest idea of attacking us, and that Lord 
Penmure’s tuformation toa contrary effect, derived trom Berlin, proceeds, 
jn fact. from S!. Petersburg, or at any rate from friends of our enemies, 


who desire to prevent us from taking advantage of what little ine wea- | 


ther rematue to undertake fresh expeditions. If this be the case, bow 
heartily the Ruseians and their anderhand favourers must bave laughed 
when they beard of the trip to Eupatoria having been abandoned! Oa 
Wednewnay the telegraph brought fresh iaformativn, origiaating in Vienna, 
to our head quarters, to the effect that the Russians were about to aban- 
don the vorth side. At present there are no visible sigas of such ap- 
proaching evacuation, nor ia there any probable reasou to assign for it, 
excepting one, which is, that the Russians fad it impossible to supply 
their army during the winter, Oa this point opinions differ much. Some 


think that there will be no difficulty io bringing enough supplies by the : 4 - 
road from Per cop; others doubt that road being poe Arg and 7 lok man of the Church of Eogland. At Odessa they experienced the same 


aleo that the Russian means of transport will run short. Lt is pretty cer- 


tain that no large depot of provisions exists near at hand, and also tbat | 


none bas ever existed, even at the commencement of the siege, for last 
winter the Kussians,—who doubtiess never contemplated a siege of any- 
thing like such duration, nor a probable attack at all by land, and bad 
made ture of speedily beating off any naval force brought against their | 
at fortress—bad a constant stream of supplies pouring iato the town. 

t may be urged that they have taken advantage of the summer to lay in 
stores; but the drought of that season is as unfavourable to such an ope- 
ration as the wet and cold aud heavy roads of winter; and, unless by 
camels, which can do but little, transport continues very diffleult. Tak- 
jog a fair avd uoprejadiced view of all the chances aud probabilities, ldo 
not think tLey can bave done more than make the supply meet the de- 
mand, aud even that, we bave reason to believe, at times but scantily. 
Their joss of beasts of draught aud burden mast have been prodigious, 
and the wear and tear of their ill made carts proportionately large. Their 
Chie! motive for striving to retain their present position would be that, if 
they auiic'pate negotiations for peace this winter, these would be carrie | 
028 more lavourably to them whilst they still have a footing in the Crimea 
than if they moved out of it, leaving us to garrison Sebastopol and Sim- 
pberopol, and, if we chose, to transport our army to the Danube and to 
Asia. 

Iu S+bastopol itself their is nothing new. The Russians continue firing 
at the town, with little reply from the French. They are principally at 
Sebastopol proper, but now and then drop a shot or sbell into the Kara 
beloaia, and sometimes take the flag-staif on the Malakoff for their mark. 
It is dificult io say why we spare them so much, uuless it be that we ex- 
pect them soon to walk away, and leave us their north side forts in good 
order and condition, which would be expecting rather too mach. There 


would be vo diMculty ia forming batteries of heavy guns, to kaock some, | 


at least, of their defences about their ears, Outside the town the French 
are bard at work levelling their siegeworks, filling up trenches, Xe., 
though why they should take that trouble it is hard to say, unless they 
contemplate the probability of Sebastopol being garrisoned by the allies, 
and they, iu their turn, besieged by the Russians. Visitora to the exte- 


rior works coutinue te be occasionally pretty numerous ; fewer persons 


go luto the town, the fire, which is sometimes really heavy, rendering it 
uppleasan!, A more curious spectacle is assuredly nowhere to be found 
than in the space comprised between the lines where our batteries were 
and the barbour of Sebastopol. The ground in parts is literally paved 
with shot sunk in the earth, above which their upper surface scarcely 


rises ; there are ditches and trencbes in which they lie as thick as apples | 


in a basket ; in some places numbers of them bave been buried. You see 
them of every size, from the huge 68 pouader down to the diminutive 
grape—joliy little fellows, of a pleasant vinous appellation, but very 
Dasty to run against as they are parsing through the air. As to tbe 
fragments of sbell, you might macadamize roads with them—jagged, 
rusty bits of iron, infiuitely various in size and form ; one thinks, as one 
looks at them, how many a stout and gallant fellow received his quietus 
from some of them before they fell to the ground after their diverging 
upward fight. Then you come upon ill treated cannon, trunniouless 
Feome, Others with muzzies knocked off, some burst into two or three pieces, 
and otbers beariog indendations as trom the bammer of a Cyclops. 
You waik up into the Redan—into the Malakoff, if the French centries 
object not—and you marvel atthe buge dimensions of those famous 
works, and feel more surprised at their baving ever become ours than at 
their baving so long resisted the utmost efforts of English and Freach,— 
such a mediey of evormous earthworks, buge lumps of stone, heaps upon 
heaps of shot and broken sbeil and damaged guns, everything rugged 
and battered—a work of giants reduced to chaos, And then the gloomy, 
fetid bombproots, where, for so long a time, the stubborn Russians luiked 
—Wreiched boles, worst than most dupgeons, A minutely accurate 
drawing of as much of the Malakoff or Redan as an artist could embrace 
at a view would give a better idea of the nature of the difficulties to be 
surmounted than avy attempted sketch of the fight. 

The state of the towa itself is the best proof of the enormous loss the 
Russians must bave suffered during this long and eveutiul siege, and es- 
pecially towards the close, when no part of the south side seems to bave 
escaped our projectiles. The place is literally riddled with shot. You 
come upon sil kinds of fantastical shattering,—houses that stand when, 
according to all one’s previous votions of support aud balance, they 
ought to fall to the ground ; walls with huge holes through them, roofs ia 
rags, and everywhere, within and without the place, the ground is 
ploughed up into great holes by the bursting of shells.—Letier from Se- 
baslopol, Vet. 20. 

_- eo. 
IMPRISONMENT IN RUSSIA; CAPT. DUFF, 23ap. 

Ap officer of the Light Division writes from the Crimea, under date of 
Sept. 26 :—Cuaptain James Duff, of the 281 Regiment, who was takea pri- 
sooner ou the Sib of November, 1854, the day of the battle of Iokermann, 
arrived here a few days ago, having been exchanged at Odessa. His own 


They bad got round them. Egbt or nine men then closed upon Duff, 
and, as be still struggled to escape, one man gave bim a tap on the bead 
with the butt of bis musket, which «lightly stanned him. The Rassians 
then carried bim off ia triumph ; they would not let him walk. He soon 
recovered from the blow on his bead, and while goiog alosg was fully 
aroused by a volley of Minié rifle balls which came whistling among bis 
escort. Two or three of them were wounded. and the remainder then 
allowed bim to walk with them to the rear. Some of the mea spat apon 
him, and he thonght they would have shot or bayoneted him had it not | 
been for the protection of the soldier who particularly regarded him as 
| bie own especial pre perty. It appears that every Ruasian soldier who | 
captures an officer and can produce bim alive, gets the order of St. | 
| George. In case of the officer b sing dead the private would not be be- 
| lieved were he to state that he had made a prisover of him while alive. 
| Unless, therefore, under extreme excitement the Russian soldier will do | 
| what be can to keep hie prisoner safe, that ie, provided he can hope to | 
| remove bim to a place of security ; if the prisoner be badly wounded, 
| and there is a chance of his not beiag able from acy cause to reach the | 
place where the soldier could establish bis claim, there is no doubt he | 
will receive little mercy at his hands, But it is rather a satisfactory | 
| thing to know, in case of accident, that, if taken, it will be an object of 
interest with the captor to try and present his prize to his superiors in 
state of living entity and personal completeness. 

Captain Duff remained on the field during the whole of the battle of 
Inkermano, aod saw the fight from the Russian position. He appears to 
| vave been greatly surprieed at the number of guns which the enemy had 
contrived to get into position on the heights during the night. 

Daring the first part of Captain Duffs imprisonment he was treated 
badly enough. His uniform was taken from bim, and be was supplied | 
with clothes of a very coarse description. He was marched through the 
country with a gang of convicts—felons of the worst description—whbo 
were being removed for transportation to the penal settlements of Si- 
beria. With these meo, and with two soldiers of the guard, one on each 
side of him, he slept at night and had his meals, and they were taught to 
regard bim, and called him, their “camarade.” As they passed through 
some villages the bigoted peasants pelted them with stones. There was 
no opportunity offered for ablution, and the state of dirt and neglect into 
which they fell became most repulsive. The condition of the prisoners, 
| however, could hardly be expected to attract attention, for it would seem 

the officer who commanded the guard over the prisoners of war and the 
| convicts, though uofettered by restrictions, exhibited as litile anxiety 
| about the surface of bis own person as he did about those of the men be 
| was guarding When the insect visitors who honoured bim with their 
| presence became too numerous and too importunate his servant was de- 
| sired to remove a portion of them, and the occasion for this interference 
| was rather frecuent, Once during the Jong march this officer was seen 
to have appli: :t soap aud water to bis person, but only once during the 
route of 700 miles to Moscow. 

At last Moscow was reacbed, and here not only the scene was changed, 
but the condition of the British prisoners. A house was given up tv them, 
and they received frequent civilities and attention from the better classes 
of society in this city. They were invited to fétes and parties, and in 
certain circles, more especially among the ladies, were made espec'«| ob- 
| jects of compassion, and became the lions of the day. No difficulty was 
experienced in gettiog bills on certain London bouses cashed, and a pre- 
mium was givea on the exchange. They found also at Moscow a clergy- 








| 





kind of civility as at Moscow, but the social parties and entertainments 
were wanting. The news of the battle of the Tchernaya and its termina- 
tion bad reached this latter place before Captain Duff left, and the at- 
tempt against the allied position was admitted on all sides to have been 
deteated. The failure produced general aud marked depression of spirits. 
Strange to say, the Russians pretend not to regard Alma and Iokermaun 
as defeats ; they say that their general ordered the troops to retire from 
motives of policy, but were not driven back. The battle of the Tchernaya, 
according to them, was our first real victory. 


a 


THE NEW BRITISH MINISTER TO VIENNA. 


With whatever dignity Lord Westmorland may bave supported Bri- 
tish interests at Vienna during a very critical period, it cau hardly be 
denied that the appointment of a diplomatist to the Court of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph more capable of taking a prominent part in the serious 
discussions which may be expected to arise at Vienna in regard to our 
Eus‘era policy will be hailed with satisfaction by the British public. At 
the time when Lord Westmorland entered on the duties of his mission 
reasons no doubt existed which fully justified his appointment; he has 
played the part assigned to him, and played it, let us add, well ; but the 
circumstances which especially fitted him for the post have passed away, 
and acording!y he is replaced by a more vigorous successor. Sir Hamiltor 
Seymour has been selected for this responsible post, and, with no dispa 
razemenot to Lord Wes'morl ini, it may be said that he is, as a diploma 
tist, better qualified to cope with the wiliness of Russia, the languor of 
Austria and the tergiversations of that Monarch whose throne is so deep- 
ly seated among the quicksands of the Spree. The mission of Sir Hamil 
ton Seymour to the Court of St, Petersburg was of comparatively sbort 
duration, but in that brief space of diplomatic existence be managed to 
display in an eminent degree the abilities and the virtues of a British 
| Minister, To him the Emperor Nicholas—no coubt surprised and thrown 
| off bis guard by the honesty and simplicity of his antagonist—revealed 
| the secret purpose of his soul in the most remarkable series of conversa- 
| tions which perbaps ever passed between a Monareb and the accredited 
servant of avother Sovereign. By bim those conversations were conduct- 
ed with the utmost dexterity and address, and honestly noted down from 
day to day. ; 

By him they were as faithfully transmitted to the Ministry at home, 
| aud, though concealed by diplomatic reserve and the courtesy of Cabi- 
| nets for so long a time as the concealment of facts of such paramount 
importance to the western world was possible, they blazed forth at 
last, to the discomfiture of the tortuous policy of the Czar, to the confu- 
sion and shame of his Austrian and Prussian satellites, and, we may add, 
| to the establishment at once and for ever of Sir Hamilton Seymour's fame 
as a skilful diplomatist. To have fathomed the hidden purpose of that 
reserved and subtle soul, to bave dived into its lowest depths, and to 
bave brought up to the light of day that one great Orient pearl of policy 
for which the Emperor Nicholas was ready to stake and to squander the 
political reputation of a quarter of a ceutury, was no small test of capa- 
city, and this Sir Hamiltou Seymour was fortunate enough to accom- 
plish, where so many bad already tried and failed. It will be said, of 
course, that be was Jucky in bis time, but let us at least admit that he 
was also wise in bis generation. The occasion, no doubt, often makes 
the man, but was it so sure, we May ask, with the experience we bave 
had of Eoglish diplomacy, that the man would be equal to the occasion ? 
| Sir Hamilton Seymour was equa! to it, and he will carry with him on bis 
new mission a reputation which even he will fiod it difficult to maintain. 
We are bo great believers, we must confess, in those mutterings and whis- 
| pering’ which pass for /a haute politique at diplomatic dianers ; we leave 
| these ar{s to the diplomatists of otber nations, and especially to Prince? 
Gortschak off and bis school. All we desire to see in a British diploma- 
| 
| 
} 
| 








tist is some amount of adroitness, coupled with uoflivching honesty and 

straight-forward energy of character, In ninety-niae cases out of a bun- 

dred this dexterity, honesty and energy will cafry a Minister through 

every difficulty which can meet him in his career. These are the quuli- 

ties which we believe Sir Hamilton Seymour carries with him to Vienna, 
| und this is the reason why we think that ibe announcement of his ap- 
pointment will give universal satisiaction.— Jimes. 


—_—_ oo 


THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN THE CRIMEA. 


sailing of the expedition to the Crimea, Lord de Ros, who beld the office 
of Quartermaster-General to the army, was compelled to return home 

ill bealth, and Brigadier-General Airey was appointed to succeed him, 
This left the command of a brigade to be filled op by Lord Raglan, 
General Codrington was at hand, his qualities were known, and within 
we believe, a few bours of the departure of the expedition from Varna, 
he was placed at the bead of the first brigade of the light division, theg 
composed of the 7th, 23rd, and 33rd regiments. The distinguished part 
played by the brigade and its commander at the Aima need scarcely be 
repeated here ; it is sufficient to say that unlike the case of most of the 
general officers at present, it was Codrington’s first engagement, and the 
perfect coolness and absence of excitement with which he went through 
the day were remarkable. 

At the battle of Inkermann it was General Codrington who first be. 
came aware of the Rus-ian approach. In the battle General Codring. 
ton’s gallantry was more than once noticed by Lord Raglan; and wheg 
Sir George Brown was obliged to come to Malta in consequence ofa 
wound received that day, he was selected to command the light division, 
During the long and dreary winter, more trying by far than the tharp 
and sudden shocks of war, General Codrington never left his post for a 
day. He was always to be found ministering, as far as possible, to the 
waots of bis men, and sustaining his officers under the most gigantic dig- 
couragements, It is literally the fact that Sir William Codrington hag 
not been a day absent from daty from the landing at Old Fort to the 
present moment. A better proof of his physical qualifications could not 
be adduced. When the new campaiga commenced wi'h the spriag, Gen, 
Codrington again became a leadiag actor in the scene, It was he who 
superintended the arrangements by which Gen. Shirley so gallantly won 
the Quarries on the 7th of Jane, and when the final assault was made on 
the 8th of September, the Commander in Chiet’s opision was evinced by 
his selection of bim to conduct the attack on the Redan. Of the general- 
ship displayed on that occasion some hasty and intemperate, aod some 
careful and valuable opinion:, have been expressed. The fact, however, 
that those most competent to judge approve of the conduct of those who 
were in command, must be taken as decisive of a point which among civi- 
lians must be always a vexed question. As regards Sir William Cod- 
rington, we can only express our belief, from all we bear of the senti- 
ments of the army, that if a Commander-in Chief were to be selected by 
the suffrages of the troops, an enormous majocity would ratify the choice 
which the government have made, in the confidence that it will redound 
to the honour of the British arms.— Globe. 


— > 


TriLes IN THE Battic.—Since the arrival of H.M.S. B/enheim at Mango, 
on the 20th September, Capt. Hall, with the gun-boats Snap, Stork, and 
Lark under bis orders, bas been actively employed in annoying the ene- 
my. He has succeeded in raising ten guns of very large calibre which 
the Russians had sunk at the time of their blowing up the fortifications ; 
and he has destroyed a chain of telegraphs leading from Hango to Eck- 
ness—the military bead quarters of the district. A large body of troops 
was stationed a‘ Hango at the time of the Blenheim’s arrival, who kept 
up a rifle fire un her boats and the gun- boats whenever they came within 
range ; but, by a system of annoyance at different points, and partica- 
larly by proceeding to Eckness in the gun-boats and engaging the bat- 
teries there for upwards of two hours, Captain Hall bas forced the troops 
to withdraw from bis neighbourhood, 

On Monday, the 8th, Captain Hall landed with a party of marines 
and blue jackets, under cover of the Blenheim and gun boats, and de- 
stroyed their barracks and magazine, and also a cavalry barrack and 
stables. A procession was afterwards formed, and proceeded to the 
burial ground where the murdered men of the Cossack now sieep, the 
band of the Blenheim accompanying, and the flags of the ships hoisted 
balf-mast. The funeral service was read at the grave, the Chaplain (Rev, 
Mr. Alexander) addiog an appropriate prayer. A beadstove was also 
erected, with an inscription, briefly detailing in English and Swedish the 
lamentable facts of the case ; as also that the wife of the murdered Fin- 
nish Captain bad died from the shock she sustained on bearing of the ca- 
tastrophe. The following is the inscription on the tombstone ;— 

Sacred to the memory of the British Seamen and a Finni<h Captain who 
were cruelly murdered by Russian Soldiers, commanded by a Russian Officer, 
while landing at Hango under the protection of a Flag of Trace. Also to the 
memory of the Wife of the unfortunate Captain, who expired on hearing of the 
sad catastrophe.— Letter from the Baltic. 





More EXILes TURNED out or JerseY.—In addition to the three preach- 
ers of assassination and defamers of the Queen of Wogland banished by 
the Governor of Jersey from that island, thirty-eight Freoch aud other 
exiles have been ordered by the same authority to depart from its shores 
within a week, The offence committed by the eight-and-thirty was a 
published vindication, signed by their names, of the principles and -onduct 
of the three original delinquents, The case at first sight appears to bea 
barsh one ; but we think a little investigation will prove the puuishment 
inflicted to bave been just as well as necessary. 

This country is the home of the exile so long as the exile obeys our 
laws, and as long as the Sovereign does not “ see occasion” to withdraw 
the protection which he enjoys in common with the native-born subjects 
of the Crown. An attempt has been made to excite sympatby for the 
Jersey exiles, many of whom (the admiral novelist and great poet, Vic- 
tor Hugo, amoug tbe number) are men of high character and attain- 
ments ; but we think it can be shown that such sympathy would be mis- 
placed ; and that, considering the iudeceucy as well as the magnitude of 
the offence to which they have given boih aid and countenance, their 
punishment is extremely light, and—what is of more importance to the 
British people—in eutire accordance with the spirit as weil as the letter 
of the law. 

In the first place, the exiles who have deliberately recommended the 
assassination of the Emperor of the Freuch—in a Frevch newspaper, pub- 
lished for the French and not for the English people, aud smuggled from 
Jersey to the neighbouring shore of France—have been ordered to leave 
Jersey. This is the whole of their puvishment. Toey have not been 
shipped off to France, as they wigit bave been; but bave been left free 
to go whithersoever it pleased them—to any part of Europe—to England 
or to America. They bave chosen to come to London; where, if they 
conform to the laws, they may live in peace, Their banishment bas been 
called an act worthy of Judge Lynch—a piece of popular tyranny aa- 
worthy of a free people; and the Governor, in whose name and by whose 
autbority it has been committed, bas been denounced by English news- 
papers claiming to speak on behalf of the principles of the British Consti- 
tation. But, while the paoisbment, under the flagitious circumstauces of 
the offence, must be considered extremely light, it is easy to show that 
it is neither tyranvical nor unjustifiabie. Jersey is no part of the realm 
of Great Britain. It is a possession of the Crown, enjoying its own laws 
and customs :—a fortress, as Gibraltar is, vader the command of « parely 
military Goveruor. In the banishment of these exiles without form of 
trial the Governor has acted upon his right ; and if it shall please bim 
to enact to-morrow that ne foreigner whatsoever shall remain iu the is- 
land, there is no power in Eugland to call him to account except the 
Crown which appointed bim. The British Parliament bas no control in. 
the matter, 

* * * Weare sorry to see that political zeal should bave led a man 
like Vietor Hugo into such company. Let bim avoid it, His is a name 
of which France bas reason to be proud. Changarnier, Bedeau, aod 
other exiles of the coup d’état, do not berd with men who deify the dag- 
ger in the Sands ef the assassiu ; and why should Victor Hugo ?—London 
News. 

Tue Santat Renetrion.—* The Santal rebellion drags its weary 
length along. The rebels are beaten. Wherever they show their faces 
they are cut to pieces. They have found out the falsehood of their reli- 
gious delusions and are anxious to make terms, Seven thousand of them 
bare surrendered to a civilian, Mr. Mangles, a son of the Director and @ 


| risiog man. Large bodies, however, stiil remaia in the sbadow of their 


jungles, and keep the Government and the troops alike on the alert. 
These jangles we dare not enter till the cold weather, as the Sepoys die 
like lecebes in the swamps. As 1 warned you would be the case, the 
Government intends to mete out but partial justice to the savages. They 





Lieutenant-General Sir William John Codrington, K.C.B., the new 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in the Crimea, is the eidest surviving 


brevet rank of Colonel in 1846, and became a Major General in the brevet 
cof June 20, 1854 


have committed every crime it is possible for mea drunk wiih success 
and fury to devise. Some of the horrors I bave heard of surpass aay- 


son of Admiral Sir Eiward Codrington, G.C.B., whose crowuing acbieve- | thing recorded in history. Yet these men are to escape. the or 
ment was the victory of Navarino, when the squadrons of Eugland,| Government will not apply martial law; the Legislative Couacil — 
France, and Russia acteé under bis general directious. Sir William was | from special legislatiou, and the Government of Bengal, respoosible - 
born, we believe, in 1805, and is now in bis 50ih year. He entered the | vut power, has offered pardon to all * pot coucersed in any murder. 
Coldstream Guards in 1821, and rose through the different regimental | 
steps to the rank of Captain and Lieutenant Colonel. He received the | and the offer is equivalent to impuaity for the whole race. 
to be seen if they will accept it; but at all eveats ffect 
Daring his connection of 33 sears with the Culd- | for the present. There will be no more armed resistance. The € 


is quite impossible to decide who committed marders and ag aot wren 
the fighting is over 


versiou of bis adventures aud treatment is in some of the journals. He | streams, Sir William Codrington enjoyed no war experience. He was | the reveilion, even if suppressed, will siill be terrible. The Government 


was taken pricouer while on picket in the Waiie House ravine, leading 
to Careening Bay. Ue attributes the fault of bis capture to a party of 
men of the division on his right, who feil back without passing os 
the alarm. Duif aud his picket were fighting ia troat, and bad nearly 





known iu bis regiment as a very steady officer, fond of bis profession, and 
kiod and courteous to those around him. His promotion to the razk of 
Mejor-Gemeral last year left him unemployed just at the commencement 
of the war, and he weut out to Turkey as an amateur. “Shortly before the 





| hae lost the revenue of @ county. Land in two districts has been rea~ 
| dered uvsaleable, aod Mbour for the same exteat of territory bas — 


suspended. Aoywhere except in Bengal such devastation would be 


“lowed by a famine, but that is not to be dreaded bere. Meanwhile the 
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Goverement bas lost credit both with the natives and the eccpeens, 
Both accuse it of ‘ weakness,’ the one unpardonable sin in an Oriental 
country.”— Letter from Bombay, Sept. 12. 





Lord Rag!an, it is said, has resigned the appointment he held at the 
Court of the King of Hanover. The Bishop of London bas suffered a 
second paralytic attack, and his condition leaves no hope of bis being 
able to resume his episcopal fanctions ——Mr. Smith O'Brien, the Irish 
political « exile, has advertised a new book on political euljects, the title 
being “ The Principles of Goverument, or Meditations in Exile.”"——The 
Admiralty authorities have ordered several large mortar-vessels to be 
build at Rye, on the same plan as those constructed there last spriog.— 
Mr. Conolly, the British collector in Malabar, has been mardered by the 
natives.— —Mr Phelps of Saddlers Welle, bas brought out with success a 
pew five-act play by Mr. Selous. It is Scottish in satject, as its title 
#* Bothwellhaugh ” 
produced a new four-act dismal piece, uuder the name of “ The Begin- 
ping and the Eod.” It was a dead failure, notwithstanding the admirable 
acting of Charlotte Cushman,—— 








FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
ior « short Lime the celebsated Psinting by PAUL DELARUCHE, 
The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beaatifu! Line Engraving of which, by ee et Dcront may be bad at the 
& AKT GALLERY, 36 Broudway, N.Y. 


FINE ARTS.— —SHAKESPERE . AND MILTON. 
ILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CQO, bave pea ure tp announcing 
tha. they bave now on exhibition a their galicr.es, two most exquisite paintugs, repre 


* SHAKESPERE IN HIS STUDY,” 


AND 
“MILTON IN HI? STUDY.” 
BY JOHN FAED, 
Member of the Roy +1 Scottish Academy. 


353 Broadway. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


ppnoanwar THEATRE................Mrs. Julta Dean Hayne. 
‘ 





fy BBLO’s GARDEN. The Ravels. 
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BKOKRGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 47% Broad- 
AY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 


HENRY Wood, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


M 
Sonnambula. 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, Nov. 22nd, 28rd, 24h. The Grand Barlesque on 
Cinderella; or The Magic Slipper. 
BIHIOPIAN M NSTRELSY Every Night. 
Tioers open at 644 o'clock. Concert commences at 7}, o'clock. 


BQ In Rehcarsal, The Doleful Dismal Tragedy of 
Two Acts. 
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" BUCKLEY’ 3 SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


ONDAY. TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, NOY. 19h, 20th, The Popular 
bu lesque on the Upera of 


and 21st. 


Tickets 25 cents 


‘VILIKINS AND liIl3 DINAG,”’ in 


RSON ALT hink of the past as a pleasant dream. I see not 
> A 


he facture can reatize it 


° TENE A BIOW. 


NEW YORK 
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The European News of a Week. 

The mail of the 34 inst. from Liverpool brings little intelligence of 
moment from the seat of war. Beyond repeated reconnoiterings of the 
rivers Bug and Dnieper, the occupants of Kinburn and threateners of 
Odessa do not seem to have done much towards an attack on Nicolaieff 
or Cherson. Rumour bas ind eed despatched the whole or part of the fleet 
up the Gulf of Perekop ; but as profound secresy is observed by the officers 
heading the expedition, and the Russian accounts (which are suspiciously 
frequent) must be received cum grano, we have really nothing to com- 
ment upon. Still it is satisfactory to find that those invincible Admirals 
and Generals, who sit in jadgment upon the movements of armies and 
fleets for the columns of the London newspapers, are very well satisfied 
with the manner in which Kinburn was invested and taken. It is so sel- 
dom that the sages of the press are pleased to approve, that we mark the 
pleasing novelty. 

From the Crimea, we are still mainly supplied with chit-chat, through 
the medium of the Czar’s telegraphs ; a convenience, but, as we have al- 
ready said, not quite a trustworthy channel, The transfer of a considera- 
ble force to Eu patoria sppears to bave been countermanded, with the ex- 
ception of the Light Cavalry ; and at the same time the allied army gene- | 
rally bas been concentrated towards its old +tations around the South 
side of Sebastopol, under the impression conveyed from London (!) that 
Gortscbakoff contemplated another Inkermann. Whether therefore any 
thing will be done or attempted, before both parties are invested hy the ri- 
gours of winter, is the point eegerly and blindly discussed. We shail be 
happy to record any fresh proceedings ; but we doubt if our readers would 
thank us for barpidg continuously on the old. 

One novelty, however, has fallen to the lot of our brave brethren in 
the Crimea. They have a new Commander-io Chief, in the person of 


importe.——At the Haymarket, Mr. Backstone bas | 


| it, that when the Zimes or our Administration recklessly burries Great 





Lieut.-General Sir W. J. Codrington, a soldier who bas borne a very 
active and honoured part in the fighting and the sufferings of bis com 
rades.. A brief sketch of bis services will be found elsewhere ; and the | 
opinion is announced from all quarters that a good selection bas been | 
made. In bis favour, the routine law has been broken. The new Britieh 
Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea passes over the heads of four of his 
seniors on the spot—namely, Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Rokeby, and 
Generals Baroard and Bentinck. We trust there is yet time for the com- 
paratively youthful Chief to inaugurate his promotion, by a signal vic- 
tory over the foe. 








From home, we consider the most important bit of news to be the ap- 
pointment of Sir Hamilton Seymour as our Ambassador at Vienna, in 
succession to Lord Westmoreland, whose di/ettanti qualifications did not 
fit him for dealing with the tricky and unscrupulous Austrian Court. | 
What Sir Hamilton Seymour has already done, and what he is, may be | 


gathered from a slight glance at bis services given above, for the benefit | prevailed on the foggy coast ; 
of those who have short memories. But it is not so much the personal | dore Elliot in the Sybil/e, 40, with a small rquadnon bad gone, at the la- 
reccmmendations of this diplomatist tbat induce us to hail cordially his | test dates—round about—to the Sea of Okbotsb, with the intention of 
Nomination ; we rejoice at it as indicating an intention on the part of | working bis way to the mouth of the River Amoor in the gulf of Saghalien. 


our Ministry to deal with Austria somewhat more plainly, aud therefore 
more sensibly, than they have done. Already, it is said, that Austria | 
does not approve of the change. So much the better. It is high time, 


we repeat, that we Britons shock ourselves free from any obligation to | back again through the mysterious passage aforeesid, and so make their 


bumour ber caprices, and from any apparent fear of her hostility. We 
look, we say, upon this nomination, as Lord Pglmerston’s committal of © 
himself to the popular cause. That cause demands a vigorous pressure 
of the war against Russia, and very plain dealing with Russia’s double- 
faced Allies. 

If ramour may be believed, our fears of last week, that we should have 
the inevitable Lord John back again in the Cabinet, are not likely to be 
realised. Party barriers are coming down, and Lord Stanley, the Earl of 
Derby's beir, is named as the new Colonial Mivister. Is this arrangement 


intended as a set-off against Disraeli’s coquctries with the Bright Giad-+|- 


stove-and-Grabam coalition? This may be di-eussed by those who delight 
in the personalities of politics; but for our own part, we eare little 
about these, aod so pass on to notice what the young aubleman in ques- 


|or rather ids practicability for vessels of heavy draught—hbas long 


dore Eiliott too—one of the Minto-Russell- Elliott monopolists—has been 





tion could bring to the performance of the complicated duties of the de- 
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partment. We incline to thiok ‘then that Lora mean edetocemeenpe 
rience of official life a decided aptitude for business and a liking for it, a 
fair share of intelligence, a capability for public speaking, euch knowledge 
as may be picked up by observant travel in Colonies and in foreign coun- 
tries, a mind generally unprejudiced, and a willingness to cat adrift from 
the baneful traditions that seem to stick to the walls of Downing street. 
To be frank however, we cannot say that Lord Stanley is, or is ever 
likely to be, a man of bis father’s eminence. He has not his fathers in- 
tellectual calibre. May it not be doubted whether respectability alone | 
of talents and endowments can enable a Minister to grapple with the vast 
and subtle and involved questions, that must arise between Great Bri- 
tain and her Colonies? We really doubt if any single department of the 
State makes such demarids upon mental resources ; that is to say, if the 
Minister have any ambition to leave a name bebind him. However, we | 
may be speculating, without sufficient grounds, Lord Elgin bas got no} 
place. Lord Joba is in the field, if it be in the far corner of it. Freder- 
ick Peel and Mr. Lowe are rising men. 

How often bas it been said, with the most knowing air, that there is one | 
law in Eogland for the rich, and another for the poor! And truly we 
have known inferior magistrates to inflict pecuniary flaes upon offending 
gentlemen, when the pains and penalties ought to have been personal. | 
Not every day is a Duke’s nephew sent to the House of Correction, for an | 
assault, as has been seen. But when the law is administered by Judges | 
on the Bench, we take bonest pride in thinking that justice is sure to be 
done. This certainty bas just been exemplified in London, by the sentence 
passed upon Sir John Dean Paul and bis two partners, Every one knows the | 
story of these wretched bankers, who converted securities deposited with 
them for safe keeping, into funds for their own benefit. After two day’s trial, 
they were found guilty, and immediately condemned to fourteen ye are’ | 
transportation, that being the bighest penalty that the Court could award. 
The standing of the delinquents in high social circles, and the conee- 
quent notoriety of the whole affair, induced the public to regard the issue 
with eager expectation. Much fine writing bas also been expended npon 
it, though we think needlessly. The conclusion is obvious. In our British 
Vanity Fair, even the “ most respectable” criminals cannot go unwbipt 
We may bave our foibles, and Heaven knows that our own writers and 
speakers point them out ; but a stern love of right and justice is, we con- 
tend, one of our distinguishing national traits, Considering that the pre- 
sent ways of the world are not particularly well calculated to foster this 
virtue, we are glad to find its vitality in one place thus proved. 





If the matters cited above bave been rightly cited as topics of momen- 
tary or local interest, we bave left to the last the one topic that reems to 
have overshadowed all the others. We mean of course the bubbub (no 
more correct word can be found) that was excited in England by the ri- 
diculous article in the London Times, in which this country was lec- 
tured, and the despatch of a naval force to the West Indies was pompously | 
set forth. The subject being taken up by the presse at large, aud the flame 
being fanned by the receipt in Eugland of news of Mr. Caleb Cusbing’s 
unwortby exhibition of himself in his famous letters to Philadelphia, there 
was, we say, a considerable ferment in the public miud of Eogland, dur- 
ing the few days that preceded the sailing of the last steamer. A “ Rup- 
ture with America” was discussed by the unthinking, as though it were im- 
minent. The excitement was a god-send to the press, for it furuished some- 
thing to talk about, whilst news from the Crimea was scanty. But—observe 


|examination of our article of the 27th ult., 





—the Stock Exchange did not catch this political fever and ague. The 
se nsative Consols consoled themselves under the belief that, even if atthe 
worst Lord Palmerston and Mr. Caleb Cushing were disposed to gascon- 
nade— the one with bis pen and the other with bis screw steam-ships— 
the common-sense of both countries would rebuke them, for troubling out 
friendly international relations. Aod as it is at once inconvenient and 
unnecessary for us to copy all or any of the wonderful leading articles 
published bereupon, we ehall abruptly drop the subject, or only trespass 
with a word or two more, 

In the first place, then, what we wrote last weck, under the heading 
“ Much Ado about Nothing,” might just as well bave been written to-day. 
In the second place, what we said (bree weeks ago, at the cloee of a long 
article on the arraignment of the British Minister, might also be repeated 
in view of the course taken by the majority of Eoglish hewepapers that 
have come under our notice. We said thea, and we emphatically repeat 


Britain to the edge of a war with the United States, the former would go 
round and the latter would go out. The Times bas already indicated its 
weathercock capabilities. When Parliament meets, Lord Clarendon 
may possibly learn that the British nation chose to fight against 
Russia, but is most unwilling to essay fratricide. Finally, be grate- 
ful to the press for all the entertainment and instruction tbat it 
affords, aud for its occasional vindication of human rights; but we 
beseech you, O reader, to think a little for yourself, and to remember 
that the press lives mainly by creating mountains out of molehills. If 
the angels can ever look down upon us poor mortals under our boasted 
high-pressure civilization, they must smile contemptoously to see how 
subserviently we knuckle down before editorial assurance and flippancy. 





The Allies in the Pacific, 

The naval news from this quarter of the Ruesian possessions is more 
curious than important; and without following it out in detail we sball 
briefly extract its pith. There is reason then to believe that the enemy's 
ships, which eluded our alleged blockade of Castries Bay in the lat- 
tar part of May last, and, disappeariog through a fortunate fog, were 
never heard of afterwards, really did effect a passage from the Gulf 
of Tartary to the Gulf of Saghalien, The existence of this channel— 


been mooted, and a solution of the doubt would in this instance have 
been more serviceable than the discovery of the famous North West Pas- 





sage. But be that as it may, the impression that we have stated | 
and accordingly we Jearn that Commo- | 


He will there bave to reconnoitre the Russian pos.tion, on whose strength 
—since the fall of Sebastopol—the philo Muscovites here are very saa- 
guine. It ig to be hoped that our cunning foes will not quietly drop 


appearance in the Gulf of Tartary, so roon as the Sybille and ber asso- 
ciates are close upon them in that of Ssgbalien. But they do take such 
infinite pains to conceal and secure these rather costly toys of theirs, that 
it is impossible to foretell what may beppen ; only it would be eupreme- 
ly ridiculous, if their back door of escape were again left open. Commo- 


ronnodly charged at home, with being a mere red tapist afivat, ia regard 





to the affair at Castries Bay, when he let the enemy slip through bis fin- 
gers; nor bas Admiral Stirling escaped @ court-martial in the office of | 
the Londoa Times, whith has pronounced him guilty of being too old | 
and too slow. 

Io the meantime, if prizes have not been plentiful in the Pacific, H. 
M.S. Barracouta bas pounced upon one thwt was worth taking. We 





bave spoken more thaa once Of ihe crew and hovee-marines of the wrecked 





Se 


Rassian frigate Diana, the fe Howe whe exercised despotic military disel- 
pline over the crew of an American merchant-vessel. Well, they have 
met with retribation. A bundred and forty of them have beea captured 
and made prisoners of war, whil*t making for the Amoor river and destined 
to strengthen its defences, They were passengers In a Bremen bark 
called the Greta. Besides thie, the Russian settlement of Ayan bas bees 
visited by the Pigue, and Barracouta steamer, and the 
Russian Governor's iogenloas resource for saving uuburt bis small iron 
steamer proved to be ineffectual. Believing that the shore was the safest 
place, the Governor had the hapless craft lifted out of what is ordinarily 
called the * native element,” and buried deep in the rand, beyond bigh- 
water mark. This was done, when be withdrew to the interior with the 
principal inhabitants of Ayan ; but the dexterous job was not quite com- 
pleted; the trick was discovered ; the concealed goods and stores were 
selzed as booty ; and the little tag-boat was blown to pieces. Beyond 
these small affuirs, there is nothing worth mention. 


Amphitrile, @ 





Mr. Crampton ; the Washington “ Union.” 
Alter the expiration of more than a fortnight, since we asserted that 


| Mr. Marey bad originally given a tacit and un official assent to the 


engagement of recruits here, and ten days after ite own lengthened 
the Washington Union 
came forward on Tuesday last with a positive denial of our charge. In this 
it was accompanied by the Times of this city, and by the correspondents 
of one or two other papers, all keeping step and time so precisely, that 
it is evident the mot d'ordre was lesued, 

We make this announcement, as in fairness bound ; bat we decline to 
comment upon it, for the reason that to do so might bring us within the 
scope of one of those questions of personal veracity which we are desirous, 
if possible, to avoid. At the same time let it be distinctly understood 
that the 4/bion does not speak, and bas not spoken, as the mouth-pleoe 
or organ of the British government or of the British Legation at Washing- 
ton. It has not been directly or indirectly prompted by Mr. Crampton ; nor 
does it in any way derive its information, or its misinformation, from that 
gentleman or any one connected with him. Such a thing indeed should 
not have been suspected, seeing the independent course pursued by the 
Albion, on this as on other occasions. 
sibility be attached elsewhere. 


For what we say, let no respousi- 
We can bear our own burden, and acknow- 
ledge errors, when we see cause for eo doing. At present, we drop that part 
of the affair, and are not inclined to change our impression that no apology 
will be offered by or on behalfof Mr. Crampton, Bat we have never pre- 
sumed to say what the President of the United States may, or may not do, 
He may—and it is not improbable—bave demanded the recall of our 
Ministeron the ground that, whilst adhering to the letter of the Neutra- 
lity Laws of this country, he bas violated their spirit, Juris-consults might 
argue the proprieties of such a couree from this day till the Millennium, bat 
the President bas the incipient right to act ; nor is it impossible that the 
éclat of dismissing a British Minister might be good stock in trade for 
an vopopular administration. But we forbear, leat we trench upon 
purely American politics, which, after all, have their own little ing 
and outs. Were we to descant upon of the 
here, when they launch out upon 
kindred British topice, we should be reproached with unpardonable 
insolence. Nay more—and this ie to the point—-we will ventare to 
assert that not ove single day of the whole year elapses, in which 
we could not cull, from the New York press alone, two or three articles 
more vituperative, more irritating, and more designedly offensive to the 
feelings of Euglishmen, than the famous Times article of the 25tb alt. 
could be to the people of this couatry. 


them with one tenth 
freedom used by our neighbours 





Russia, as Seen by an Observant Traveller. 

So often do we ridicule the contradictory and ioflammatory etoff 
which, uoder the name of Foreign Correspoudeuce, finds its way into the 
daily papers, that we deem it necessary to explain why we give pluce to- 
day to a long extract from material supplied io Paris by ove of the par- 
veyors for the Tvibune. In geveral, our experience leads us to conclude 
that newspaper correspondence from abroad is written to order, where it 
touches upon any prominent question of the day. Now the Tribune is 
at once the ablest and most consistent of the pro Russian journals in this 
city, its bias being eo decided that, within a few day, it has re asserted 
that the triumph of Russia would be a gain to the caure of hamauity 
When therefore we fiad in its columns a commaniecation !aying bare the 
weakosees of its idcl, we must needs put some faith in the words of the 
writer. Such an exposure would scarcely have been published, if the 
Tribune bad not been convinced of its truth, We commend therefore to 
special notice the letter in qaestioa, which is copied elsewhere, with the 
heading “ Russia by an Eye- witness.” 





Pot Calling the Kettle Black. 

We have not room to-day to trace the rising fortunes of General 
Walker in Nicaragua, and the facilis descensus of Colonel Kinney at 
Grey Town. We cannot however refraia from inviting the reader to a 
smile. The organ of the General, published at Granada, crnelly alludes 
to the Colouel, as an adventurer who must be looked after! This, after 
the invitation that was passed from one to the other, to he comrades in 
arms and fortanes! Alas, for the chivalry of fillibusterism! 





At @ preparatory Meeting of the St. Andrew's Society of the State of New 
York held at the Metropolitan Hotel in the City of New York, on Thursday, 
Nov. 8, 1855., the following officers were elected for the ensuing year :—Adam 
Norrie, President. W.H. Maxwei!, Ist Vice President. J.T. Jovnston, 2 Viee 
Prendent. A. McKenzie, W. Whitewright, Jr.,W. Paton, T. Fraser, A. Stuart, 
and T. Cochran, Managers. R. Hyslop, Treasurer. R. B. Campbell, Secretary. 
R. Dinwiddie, Assistant Secretary. A. Elder, M. D., Pysician, Rev. Dr. I.M. 
McLeod, and Rey. Dr. J. Thompson, Chaplains. 


Aussie. 


If we are to credit certain European writers, the piano of the present day is 
an ample substitute for the instruments of torture, of the olJer times.-We are 
far, very far from sharing this opinion ; and thore who seek ty propagate it 
remind us of the dirdainful Fox, inthe Fable. Why libel thie most obliging 
of friends, without whom our evenings would be void of song and dance? 

Thanks to the piano, are not our young ladies enabled frequently to obtain 
a succes de salon, and therevy a satisfactory establishment /—Tirough the as 
sistance of this excellent instrument, do not our young men invest themselves 
with mach additional popularity, and win smiles from the lovelicst of women ? 
Why proserife an instrument productive of so much enjoyment? Pshaw! For 
our part, we consider the piano so essential and indispensable an element of ex- 
istence, that when conscious of its absence in a house, we are apt to imagine 
that the pomps and vanities of life hold exclusive sway in that abodes where 
poetry and love have never dared to penetrate. So far then from banishing 
the piano, #8 certain ill-netored or envious persons would have us do, let us 
continue to render it due homage, and at the same time consider who are its 
best Professors. 

Kurope would ask nothing better than to retain for her ose Timm, Bisfeld, 
Wollenbavpt, and Frederick Rakemann, thet worthy friepd of Steyhen 
Heller ; but they remain faithful to wm, and excellent Rakemsnu seems porma- 
neptly transplanted to our soil. We wish him all success and prosperity! A 
cordmal welcome to Wollenbaupt, pianist and composer of great merit— 
merit only eq by modesty—and likewise to Timm and Eisfcld, capit al 
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masicians, who have long rendered eminent service to the cause of art in New 
York. 

Such professors are the glory and ornament of a city; but they do not alone 
claim our admiration! Who does not know Richard Hoffman, with his vigor- 
ous touch and untiring arm, and Kerksieg, the embodiment of conscientious- 
ness and exactitade,and Wm. Mason and Scharfenberg, and Mademoiselle Gelin 
with ber graceful, flowing style, and charming Madame Wallace in whose 
honour Europe would weave many a garland ? We are doubtless overlooking 
many professors of great excellence ; bat with such masters, it is impossible 
that the piano should not enjoy a successful career with us. 

Besides, the greatest animation prevails in the musical world. Elsfeld is 
about to resume his Clas«ical Soirées, and has annoanced bis first concert for 
this very evening. Wm. Mason is preparing to give Masical Matinées oa the 
last Tuesdays of each month. The Philharmonic Society will sammon us to 
the first of their concerts next Saturday. The music dealers are, for their part, 
by no means inactive, and it would be difficult for us to enumerate ali their no- 
velties. But as it is agreeable to pianists to be acquainted with the best and 
most recent publications, we have thoagbt it possibly a favour t them, to indi. 
eate the most attractive pieces lately received from Europe. 

The other day, we entered Breusing’s store, and, in the innocence of our 
heart, asked permission to try some good piano compositions. A splendid 
Prard piano was opened for us, and they asked us what we would see. We 
confessed ourselves undecided on that point. In this dilemma, the clerk sug- 
gested the Catalogue, a8 an infallible means of solving the difficulty. 

“ What Catalogue?" we exclaimed. 

“ The one belonging to our Circulating Library.” 

“ What! you have a Circulating Library?” 

We were informed that the Circulating Library now consisted of 15,000 pieces, 
and before the end of the winter would be increased to 18,000! ‘This intelli- 
gence brought us no nearer a decision. 

The necessity of choosing from cighteen thousand pieces appeared to usa 
hopeless undertaking, and in our despair we appealed to Mr, Breasing for aid. 
He responded to our appeal, by limiting our choice to two handred new pro- 
actions, which were on the neighbouring counter. The enterprise was not 
yet divested of all difficulty, particnlarly for one whose fingers and eyes are not 
of the best ; but inspired by the hope of winning favour from the charming 
pianists who may deign to notice our Saturday articles, we entered unflinch- 
ingly on our self-imposed task. Good Heavens! What has not been written, 
transcribed, arranged, disarranged, varied, placed in every conceivable form, 
and what were we not called on to decipher! 

Alas! we must acknowledge that there is a deficiency of chefs-d'euere, and 
Vhat works of real merit are rare. We found however a certain number of com- 
positions, good in themselves, or skilfally treated.—For instance, Le Tratneau, 
an elegant Mazurka; the minuet from Rigoletto; Les Hirondelles ; and La 
Danse Andalouse—all Ascher's compositions, brilliant and agreeable pieces. 
We can also recommend Fiorita invitation 4 la Mazurka, by Croze; Le Der- 
nier Souvenir, by Raima; and the Sowvenw of Kief, by Jules Schulhoff. Ver- 
i's last Opera Les Vépres Sieiliennes has already inspired a number of Fantasias. 
The only ones which appear worthy of mention are La Sicilienne, anda Romance 
at Duo, both by Kroger. We have also discovereda new composer who seems 
destined to great and permanent success—Charles Delioux. His compositions 
are admirably adapted to the piano, and give indication of sound musical ac- 
quirements. They are elegant and melodious, and presenting but moderate 
difficultics. There are some of them actually easy, though very pretty, as for 
instance, Mandolins, Feuillet d’ Album, and Le Forgeron; but there is nothing 
more inepiriting than a Valse briliante of his, his Danse Napolitaine, and Le 

Tourno. 

The above are all charming drawing-room pieces ; but Europe has not alone 
originated all good piano productions. Many of our New York professors have 
published pretty things, and Wallace who has lately gone to Europe, where he 
is to produce an English and likewise a German Opera recently finished, has 
written a number of charming bluettes, under the title of Souvenirs de l’ Opera. 
We particularly recommend La Sonnambwa, Martha, and Maritana ; they 
ate very easy, and precisely what is wanted to enliven the studies of the young 
pianists in their first or second year. We should recognise the condescension 
of a musician of Vincent Wallace's talent, in writing bagatelles; and one may 
rest assured that, when he arranges any composition of importance, it invari- 
ably retains the peculiar characteristics of the original. He has given us a new 
proof of this, in transcribing for the piano, the beautiful Quartette from Rigo- 
(e'to, dedicated toone of the most accomplished and highly-gifted lady-pianists 
of this city. 

One more word as a bonne bouche : Gottschalk is in New York! We knew 
not where he was, and sighed for him, when we accidentally encountered him, 
the other evening. Our delight at the encounter was great, for Gottschalk is 
not only in our eyes one of the most marvellous pianists of the present epoch, 
but he is also a composer of the first rank, a man possessing both head and 
heart, a poct, a genuine poet! Since Chopin, we know of no one so capable of 
filling his place as Gottachalk. Like his illustrious predecessor, he is really 
erudite in musical matters. Endowed witha memory more extraordinary even 
than his acquirements, it is impossible to name a piece before him, that he is 
not able to play by heart from beginning to end. He overcomes the greatest 
difficulties with perfect ease ; and with a fascinating Creole indolence, he drops 
from his fingers pearls, diamonds, and the moat priceless gems of sound. In 
hearing this incomparable pianist, we leave behind us this dull, prosaic pianet, 
and revel in a world of our illusions.—Listen to his Bamboula! What acharm- 
ing Creole poem ; and in his last and still more pleasant production, The 
Banjo, what a fiery, impetuous peroration! But if you would feel the tears 
weill-up from a long forgotten source perhaps, however little you may have 

loved, and thereby have suffered, ask Gottschalk to play for you his Elegy or 
one of his Ballads, and then tell us if it is not true music, inetfable poetry. 
Gottachalk is said to be American, but we do not believe it. His birthplace 
‘waa the country of Poetry and Love, and his cradle, the lap of the presiding 
Goddess of the Piano. If he were actually born in this country, his path would 
be strewn with flowers from Boston to St. Louis, and would echo with accla- 
mations of honour and triumph .- But no !—he is not American, not of the Uni- 
ted States—otherwise, would he leave us for Lima? and would there be no ef- 
fort to retain him captive, by diut of chains of gold, and garlands of flowers? 
GAMMA. 





At our Academy of Music, the Prophet, that long course of musical theolo- 
‘gy, in which nothing but faith is wanting, was given on Monday and Wednes- 
day before good houses. On the latter evening, when the audience was a full 
one, the sudden indisposition of Miss Hensler caused some slight change in the 
routine of the performance ; bat why should this be dwelt upon? J Purttant 
waa to be performed last night for Mme. Lagrange’s benefit; on which occa 
sion Caspari, the new basso, was to sing ; and Mile. Rackel was to appear in 
Athalie.—On Monday next Semiramide will be produced, for the début of Mme. 


Naatier Didice. 





Drama. 


This has been a busy week in the theatrical world ; we have had novelties 
in French and English ; the coming and the going of stars, and so many things 
transpiring simultaneously, that the feet of a centipede, the eyes of Argus, the 
arms of Briareus, and the tongues of Fame would not bave been too much for 
the enterprising critic who should have attempted to visit, wituess, set down 
aud report all the doings of the dramatic race. 

No such enterprising critic am I, who hold to the faith that no man ought 
te see more than he can inwardly digest, if he means to talk thereof reasona- 
bly. And therefore if I glide sometimes too swiftly over the performances of 
actors and actresses, whether “ rising” or ‘ risen,” let me be forgiven by 
them, since they may be sure that my silence is really a token of my respect 
for an art which | would not treat so lightly as to speak of what its votaries do 
or ought to do, without quiet observation, and at least two hours of mature 
reflection ! 

The most noticeable event of the domestic drama which I bave to chronicle, 
is the reappearance at the Broadway of Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne, or, as the 
showhbills have it, Mrs. JULIA DEAN Hayne. Of the double part which every 
aetor must fill in this world, the public recognizes only one, “ the individual 
withers,” and the most im portant private interests of man and woman sink oat 
ef sight. Mrs. Hayue—for I shall venture to depart from the public sentiment, 





in favour of the lady's personality—Mrs. Hsyne, as we al! know, is a favourite | of Staines, and an only daughter. His lors wil] be severely felt by the 


| actress in New York, and she was most cordially received on Monday evening 


in one of her most excellent réles, that of Julia, in the Hunchback. Her per 
formance was marked by all its usual exceliencies, and in the pathos of tl 
closing scenes particularly, elicited a genuine response of feeling from the au- 


| dience. Good houses weleomed the actress as on successive nights she ap- 








; 
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| 





| of the Irish priesthood to interfere in poloties, and being rebuked by the | 


peared in the plays of Evadne, Fazio, and Love. Last night she was to bave 
approached the dangerous ground of rivalry with Rachel in the English ver- 
sion of Adrienne Le Couvreur. The chronicle of this arduous conflict must be 
deferred till next week. Suffice it now to say, that Mrs. Hayne wil! have at 
least one advantage over Rachel in the better support which she will receive 
from her Maréchal de Saxe. Mr. Charles Fisher is quite an admirable actor, and 
almost @ great one. Taste, tact, thoughtfulness, all these he manifests in un 
sna! excellence, and since every body cannot be a Garrick, Mr. Fisher ought to 
feel reconciled perhaps to satisfying an audience which he just fails of in- 
spiring. 

Removed from the vastitude of the Academy to the more manageable pro- 
portions of Niblo’s Garden, Mile. Rache! has acted during the past weck with 
unusual spirit and fire and force. 

Her performance in Angelo, on Monday night, was the most exquisite ren- 
dering of the modern drama which she has yet given us. In her inimitable 
eoquetry with the Podesta, as in the passionate intensity of the scenes with 
Catarina and Rodolfo, she surpassed all her former personations of the réle, and 
almost shook my firm convictions of the supreme fitness of her powers for the 
classic Tragedy. Almost, 1 say, for that conviction settled back more firmly 
than ever on witnessing her performance of Virginie on Tuesday. The French 
play of Virginie is much more sagaciously constructed than our English Vir- 
ginins, and like Lebrun’s Marie Stuart combines in some measure the charac- 
ters of the antique Tragedy and the modern Drama. The tableau of the dénou- 
ment is thoroughiy dramatic and fitted to produce an electrical effect. 

This it missed of reaching at Niblo’s, firstly, because the mise en scéne was 
very commonplace ; and secondly, because M. Raphael Felix, as Appins Clau- 
dins, bad the great misfortaue to receive the onset of the infuriated “‘ Roman 
people" with a sound so very like the squeak of an animal in distress, that it 
excited in the spectators, those risible faculties, which lie in such close 
and dangerous proximity to the pathetic. But Virginie, the proud, pure Ro- 
man maiden! After Camille this réle is the most individualized and impres- 
sive part which I have seen the great actress fill. Again that magic of cos- 
tome, that animated marble, that breathing human Niobe! Again that pas- 
sionate paleneas, those gleaming fascinating eyes, those gestures so sudden, 
so stern, yet so gracefal in their terror, a0 beautiful in their wrath ! 

I do not see how any man can doubt, after seeing and stadying Rachel, that 
Art has nationalities as decided as those of Nature. It is as difficult to con- 
ceive of a Northern woman acting like Rachel in these antique tragedies as it 
is to imagine one looking like the actress. Her genius bears as much the type 
of race as her features. And when I saw her again on Tharsday in Mlle. de 
Belle-Isle, she seemed to be speaking, admirably well, a foreign language. 

The play of Mile. de Belle-Isle is the best that Dumas ever wrote, and while 
in point of morale it is just as bad as it well could be, in point of dramatic 
effect, and even of historic truth, it is really one of the best of French high 
comedies, and as much superior to Adrienne Le Couvreur as is ‘‘ Horace” to 
* Jeanne d’Arc.” 

The gross, sensual, illiterate Marshal de Saxe, who had no more knowledge 
of sentiment than he had of spelling, conld he have seen the Troubadouring 
disguise designed for him by Scribe, would no doubt have said of it as he did 
of the proposal to elect him into the Academy, “Ca m’ irAt come un bage 4 
un chas ;” But the Duke de Richelieu of Dumas in “ Mile. de Belle-Isle” is a 
true, natural, and even finished type of the dissolute, depraved, yet still gallant 
noblesse of the Regency and of Dubarrydom. 

The rdfe of Mile. de Belle-Isle was charmingly played by Rachel, though not 
much better, I think, than it might have been, for instance, by Rose Chéri, 
and with the good acting of Mile. Sarah Felix, and a cast generally respecta- 
ble, the interest of the play carried one easily on to the end. It was a success 
in every sense, and I should have been sorry not to see it ; yet I look forward 
with satisfaction totaking my farewell! (since it must be taken) of Mlle. Rachel 
in the magnificent role of Phédre, and the delightfully classic conception of 
Lesbie this afternoon. 

Poor pudgy Jules Janin! how astonished would thy little fat brain have been, 
couldst thou have been fastened down in the middle of Niblo’s parterre thie 
week, to witness night after night the successive “ failures’? of Rachel before 
those “ audiences made up of Bloomerists, negroes, negresses, and judges with 
revolvers in their pockets, who whittle the seats while they look on and spit, 
and in the midst of them Monsieur Wester-west-coming, the famous E ditor of 
tie New York Tribune !”’ Could Jales believe his own ears were he to be present 
at the ovation which awaits Rachel this evening, to witness the enthusiasm of 
the élite of New York, and to hear the actress whom Paris delights to honour 
reciting solemn thanks to America in an ode composed by one of the most ac- 
complished of Frenchmen, who knows Paris as well as New York? The ode of 
M. de Trobriand will give us the judgment of cultivated Frenchmen upon the 
career of their distinguished countrywomen in America. 

Last night there was a victory of the Allies at the Academy. Song and tra- 
gedy storming the Sebastopol of that usually apathetic audience ; Lagrange as 
Pauritani! Rachel in Athalie! Who shall describe it, my musical friend next 
door or myself? I leave it to him for he was courteous enough to leave me 
that other triumph of the entente cordiale at the Metropolitan, when Lagrange 
sang so divinely and Rachel surpassed herself in action. 

At Wallack’s and Barton’s a good deal has been done this week, though no- 
thing new till the “‘ Dowager,”’ postponed from Tuesday to last night, and of 
which therefore | must postpone my notice for another week. 

A novelty in many ways was given us at the Metropolitan on Thursday night 
in the production of a play by Mr. Bennett, who was his own hero, and the 
second appearance of Miss Ada Clare, who is determined, if youth and beauty 
and resolution can achieve it, to be an actress. Though these performances 
were by amateurs, still they are as legitimately public matters as a steeple 
chase ridden by gentlemen on their own horses, and so I shall whisper a word 
about them into the ear of the pensive public next week, a-pronos of another 
amateuring of ‘‘ Hamlet’ projected by the same parties. 

And so, with a word of remembrance for the veteran Mr. Barrett, who is to 
have a benefit on Tuesday at the Academy, and whose benefit ought to bea 
good one, 1 wish my readers a very good week to come. HAMILTON. 





Obituary. 


Mr. Freperick Leeas, M.P.—We have to announce the death of Mr. 
Frederick Lucas, M.P., for the county of Meath, at the residence of bis 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Ashby, at Staines. Frederick Lucas was the elder 
sou of Mr. Samuel Lucas, a worthy member of the Society of Friends, for- 
merly of Croban, near Croydon, who bas now for many years resided at 
Brighton. He was called to the Bar of the Middle Temple in Easter Term, 
1828, and in the following year became a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; the grounds of his conversation he gave to the world at the time 
in the shape of a pamplet called Reasons for Recoming a Roman Catho- 
lic, especially addressed to the Society of Friends. As a Roman Catholic 
barrister he took an active part in the proceedings of the Catholic Insti- 
tute, and started the Tab/et newspaper in London in 1840, for the pur- 
pose Of disseminating the most Ultramontane doctrines of his church. He 
was also a frequent contributor to the pages of the Dublin Review. In 
1849 he removed the Tad/e? newspaper to Dublin, and has continued to 
conduct it there since that time. He was also one of the secretaries of 
the Irish Tenant League during the brief period of its existance. In 1852 
be was elected, through the influence of the Roman Catbolic priesthood, 
a member for the county of Meath, ia the place of Mr. Heary Grattan, 
who had represented ‘t for many years. He has always lived a lite of po- | 
litical and religious strife; and, having advocated in the J'adlet the right 
Irish Romaa Cathnlic bishops, he went to Rome, as our readers may re- | 
member, early ia the present year, to prosecute his appeal against Dr. | 
Culleu’s decision. The appeal was decided against him, and the result. 
was the entire prostration ot Mr. Lucas’s phiysical system and bis prema- 
ture death at the early age of 43. Mr. Lucas was the brother-in-law of | 
Mr. Joho Bright, the M.P., for Manchester. Mass was offered this morn- 
ing ia all the Roman Catholic chapels of the metropolis for the repose of | 
Mr. Lacas’s soul. In private life he was a most worthy character. He 


leaves behind him a widow, the daughter of the late Mr. William Ashby, ' 


he | 


communion of which he was a member.— Globe, 
Sir John Bickerton Williams, LL.D., F.S.A., at bis 
} Salop.—Of fever, at the Camp before Sebastopol, C. Ernest’ Kein em 
| Regt.--At Chelsea, Capt. P. R. Trinafour, R.M., aged 75.—At Lisboa —— 
} fanta Isabella Maria, Regent of Portugal from 1826 to 1828.— At Air leGee 
| pelle, Capt. H. Forster, of the Wilderness, Dartmouth, late of the BR.a fa 2 
| Castle Hospital, Balaklava, Capt. W. Johnston, 4lst Rezt., late Provest-taet 
| shal to the Army.—At Balaklava, Lt-Col. B. Lennard Tyler, commandin i. 
| M.'s 62d Foot, of his severe wounds, received when gallantly k ading his s 
ment to the assenlt of the Redan on the 8th of Sept. last.—At Hampton Co . 
Palace, in ber 90th year, the Hon. Mrs. Talbot.—At Therapia Hospital, F 4 
Derriman, M.D., Surgeon R N.—At the Camp before Sebastopol, Lieut. DA 
cy Corwen, of the 57th Regt.—At Subathoo, Capt. John H. Fraser Stewart. 
H.Mi. 52d Light lotantry.—In the 69th year of his age, John May. Superinteud. 
ent of the A Division of Metropolitan Police, which appointment be helq trom 
the formation of the force in 1829.-—-C. Cornwallis Roas. Captaia 3d Regiment 
(the Buffs), eldest son of Mr. and Lady Mary Ross. He is supposed to have 
died in Sebastopol, of wounds received while posting his sentries in advance of 
the trenches on the night of August 31, when he was returned as missing, as he 
has never been heard of since, and is not in the Russian list of prisoners of 
war.—At Lambeth, R. R. Marley, Lt. R.N.—In London, Col. Martin Orr —At 
Charlton, Kent, Col. Haaltain, R.A—W. Barras, Esq., of Lalebam, and for- 
merly of H.M.’s 9th Lancers.—At Strasbourg, Col. James Campbell, formerly 
of the 95d Highlanders, and late Lt.-Col. of H.M.'s 87th Regt. 


Appointments. 


Lord Panmure to be a G.C.B.—Mr. J. Edward Wilkins to be H. M. Consnt at 
Chicago, ia the U. 8. of America.—Mr. R. Levinge Swift to be H. M. Consul at 
the Island of St. Thomas, in the room of Mr. Emerson, deceased. 

IxtsH LeoaL Ca ances.—-The new arrangements are said to be these:—Chief 
Baron Pigott is to resign, on the ground of delicate health, Mr. Attorney-Gene- 
ral Keogh, of course, taking the seat of honour in the Court of Exchequer, the 
Solicitor-General (Fitzgerald) to succeed Mr. Keogh ; and. strange to say, Mr. 
Isaac Butt, Q.C., the Derbyite member for the borough of Youghal, to be Lord 
Palmer-ton's Irish Solicitor-General. 


Aruy. 


Symno_s or Vicrory.—The Queen bas authorised the following regi- 
ments to bear upon their regimental coloura the names of the engage- 
mente in which they distinguished themselves in the Crimea. In the 
cavalry the words “ Alma,” “ Balaclava,” “ Inkermanon,” and “ Sebag- 
topol,” are to be borne by the 4th Light Dragoons, 8th Husears, 11th 
Hussars, 13th Light Dragoons, and 17th Lancers. “ Balaclava” and “Se. 
bastopol” by the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, 1st, 2nd, and 6th Dra- 
goons; and “ Sebastopol” alone by the lst and 6th Dragoon Guards, 10th 
Hussars, and 12th Lancers. In the infantry the words “ A!ma,” “ Ip- 
kermano,”’ and ** Sebastopol,” are to be borne on the colours of the 3rd 
Battalion Grenadier Guards, Ist Battalion Coldstream Guards, and Ist 
Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards; 1st Battalion lst Royal Regiment, 4th 
Regiment, 7th Fusiliers. 19th, 20th, 21st, 23rd, 28th. 30th, 33rd, 38th, 41st, 
44th, 47th, 49th, 50th, 55th, 63rd, 68th, 77th, 88th, 95th, and lst and 2nd 
Battalions of the Rifle Brigade. The words “ Alma,” “ Balaclava,” and 
‘* Sebastopol,’’ are to be borne by the 93rd Highlanders, and “ Alma,” and 
* Sebastopol,”’ by the 42nd and 79th Highlanders. The 57th are to have 
* Inkermaon” aud * Sebastopol.” The following infantry regiments are 
to have the word * Sebastopol” alone :—2ad Battalion Royals, 3rd Baffs, 
9th, 13th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 3ist, 54th, 39th, 46th, 48cb, 56th, 62ad, 71st, 
720d, 82nd, 89th, 90tb, and 97th. 


The Piemonte of Turin states that General Percy has resigned the com- 
mand of the Anglo-Ltalian Legion, and that his resignation has been ae- 
cepted by the British Government. Colonel Read, late Secretary to Gen, 
Sir C. Napier, is to succeed him in the command.—Twelve English mi- 
litia regiments are to go to Ireland. The 2ud Royal Cheshire have inti- 
mation that they are of the number. 


War Orricn, Noy. 2.—-2d Drag Guards; Capt Seymour, 68th Ft, to be Capt. 
v Bvt-Maj Conyers, whoex. 9th Lt Drags; Lt Moller, h-n 18th Lt Drags, to 
be Lt, vy lowtrey, pro w-p to an Unatt Company. 16th Lt Drags; Bvt-Col Hon 
J St Vincent Samaurez, h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Smyth, CB, who ex; 
Maj Pattle to be Lt-Col b-p, v Bvt-Col Saumarez, who ret; Capt White to be 
Maj b-p, v Pattle; Lt Leader to be Capt b-p, v White. 

Brever.—Byt-Col Williams, CB, RI Artillery, to be Maj-Gen; Capt and Lt- 
Col Brownrigg, CB, Gren Gds, to be Col, for distinguished field services, Te 
be Lt-Colonels: Majors Urquhart, Ist Foot; Aylmer, 89th; Lister, 9th; Strachan, 
39th; HonC D Pinnkett, Ist; Blount, 68th; MacMahon, 44th; M Call, 79th; 
Hort, 4th; Smith, 3d; Ewart, 93d; Hallowell, 28th; Ellison, Gren Gds; Saukey, 
47th; Inglis, 57th; Higginson, Gren Gds; Shadwell, Unatt, Asst Quartermas. 
ter-General; Morris, CB, 17th Lt Drags; King, 49th; Pratt, 41st; Campbell, 
46th; Maude, 3d; Cure, 55th; Maxwell, 88th; Daubeney, 62d; Turner, Tth; 
Loftus, 38th; Warden, 19th; Grove, 90th; and Steevens, 20th. To be Majors: 
Captains R J Eagar, 31st; Hudson, 39th; Dwyer, 14th; Wom well, 46th; Dou- 
gias, 14th; Sibthorp, 97th; Fyers, Rifle Brig; Carter, 63d; Hodgson, 79th; Max- 
well, 34th; Whitmore, lst; Garrett, 46th; Hawes, 9th; Smith, 90th; Barnston, 
90th; Pretyman, 33d; Deshon, 48th; Sykes, 48th; Browne, 9th; Boyle, 89th; 
Skipwith, 41st; Maunsell, 28th; Thesiger, Gren Gds; Villiers, 47th; Hawley, 
89th; Robinson, 44th; Carden, 77th; Hood, 34; White, 89th; Quayle, 334; 
Pitcairn, 42d; Thomson, 4th; Roherts, 28th; Ellis, 33d; Hume 33th; Jordan, 
34th; Luard, 77th; Armstrong, 17th; Lawrie, 18th; Hackett, 33th; Captain 
Hon E Massey, 95th; Le Coutcur, Coldstream Gds; Hon W Coke, Scots Fusilier 
Gds; Barnaby, Gren Gds; Lack, 50th; Sir C Russell, Bart, Gren Gds; Daniel, 
38th; Sargent, 95th; Chippendall, 19th; Hon D Finch, 68th; Hon A Fraser, 
Scots Fusilier Gds; Watson, 7th; Brice, 17th; Hayman, 18th; Thellusson, Cold- 
stream Gds; Sir J Dunlop, Bart, Coldstream Gds; Baring, Scots Fusilier Gds; 
Graham, 42d Foot; Churchill, Rifle Brigade; Pocock, 30th Foot; Lea, 55th; 
Werge, 55th Foot: Rowlands, 4lst Ft; Bellairs, 40th Ft; Hame, 55th; Lewes, 
3d; Green, 30th; Steevens, 88th; Wells, lst: Dewar, 49th; Armstrong, 18th; 
Hibbert, 7th; Tupper, 55th; Lumley, 97th; Elgee, 47th; Hay, 20th; Woods, 97th; 
Preston, 44th; Hunter, 47th; Peason, Gren Gds; Elton, 55th; Cooch, 62d; War- 
ren, Rifle Brig; Hassard, 57th; Harman, 34th; Capt Hoa 8 Calthorpe, Sth Lt 
Drags. Royal Artillery: Col Dupuis, CB, to be Maj-Gen for distinguished ser- 
vice in the Field. To be Colonels for distinguished service in the Field: Lieuts- 
Cols St George, Wards, Wood, CB, Fitzmayer, CB, and Barker. To be Lieut- 
Colonels: Majors M C Dixon, F Strange, W Fortescue, Heary, and Hamley. 
To be Majors : Captaing Broughton, Campbell, Ward, Rogers, Clifford, Adye, 
Hawkins, Grant, Shaw, Lennox, Field, Hon D Frazer, Strange, Newton, 
Milman, C G Arbuthnot, F W Hastings, F Moabray, W M Reilly, 
Barry, Carthew, Michell, Henry, Williams, Oldershaw, Dickson, Hope, Lukin, 
Walcott, Bolton, Sinclair, Pean, Taddy, Miller, Owen, L’ strange, Champion, 
Andrews, Mackenzie and Le Mesurier. Rl Engiveers.—Lieut.Col. Chapman 
to be Col for distinguished service in the Field. To be Lt-Cols: Majors Bent, 
Stanton and Bourchier. To be Majors: Capts Browne, Hon H Keane, Gibb, 
Hassard, Montagu, Cooke, De Moleyns. Armit, Ewart, Nugeut, Gordva, Por 
ter, Ravenhill, Nicholson, Sedley and Ranken. 

Royat ARTILLERY.—Bvt Maj Alexander to be Lt-Col. To be Majors: Capt 
Lowder, Rodney, Wemyss, Lawrence, Schomberg and Digby. 


War Orrice, Oct. 26.—10th Lt Drags; Lt Cuthbert to be Adjt, vy Smith, 
pro in 2d Drag Gds. Rl Engineers; Byt-Col Budgen to be Col, v Yale, ret om 
fp. lth Ft; Lt Hopkins to be Capt w-p, v Byt-Lt-Col Hon F Colborne, pro 
to the Sub Rank of Major. 19th Ft; Lt Farrington, fm 98th Ft, to be Capt b-p 
v Grimston, who ret. 25th Ft; Lt Blomfield to be Capt wp, v Byt- t-Col 
Napier, pro to the Sub Rank of Major. 33d Ft; Byt-Lt-Col Mundy, CB, to be 
Lt-Col w-p, v Gough, dec; Capt Collings to be Maj w-p, v Mandy; Capt and 
Bvt-Maj Donovan to be Maj w-p, v Byt-Lt-Col Erskine. To be Capts w-p: Lé 
Kenrick, v Collings, and Lt Prescott, vy Douovan. 35th Ft; Byt-Lt-Col Good- 
enongh to be Lt-Col w-p, v Bvt Col Brown, who ret upon f-p; Bvt-Maj Gwilt to 
be Maj w-p, v Goodenoagh; Lt Chapman to be Capt w-p, v Gwilt. 37th Ft; 
Byt-Col Bragge, fm h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Francklyn, pro, W-P, &@ 
an Unatt Lt C’y; Bvt-Maj Lewis to be Maj b-p, ¥ Byt-Col Bragge, who ret; 
Luxmoore to be Capt b-p, v Lewis; Ens and Adjt Bunn to have the rank of Lt; 
39th Ft; Lt Bennett to be Adjt, v Phillips. pro. 46th Ft; Lt eames to be Capt 
b-p, v Hesketh, who ret. 47th Ft; Lt Lucas to be Capt w-p, v Rooke, dec. seth 
Ft; Lt Kenny to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Barke, whose brevet rank has been 
converted into substantive rank. 90th Ft; Lieut Phipps to be Capt Wp, 
Vaughan, died of his wounds. 


War-Orrics, Oct. 23.—13th Lt Drags: Lt Goad to be Capt, b-p, v King; 
who ret. 19th Ft; Maj Rooke, to be Lr Col, w-p, v Unett, died of bis woands, 
Capt Bright to be Maj, w-p, v Rooke; Lt Bayley to be Capt, wp, ¥ Golteey, 
died of his wounds. 42d Ft; Capt Wilkinson to be Maj, w-p, v Cameron, whose 
Bvt rank has been converted into Substantive rank; Lt Moseley to be Ca t 
w-p, Vv Wilkinson. 68th Ft; Lt Light to be Adj, v Vaaghaa, pro. 73th Ft 
Lt Purvis to te Capt, w-p, v Ridge. dec. 90th Ft; Lt Rous to be Capt, bp. v 
Grove, pro. Ri Canadian Rifles; J Quian, Gent, to be Eas, w-p, v Williams, 
pro. 

Unatracuep.—Byt-Lt-Col Francklya, fm 37th Ft, to be Lt-Col, wp; Capt 
and Byt-Lt-Col Napier, 25th Ft, to have the sub rank of Maj Uaatt. 

Starr.—Bvt Col O’Brien, h-p Unatt, to be Assist-Qtmr-Gen at headquarters, 
v Clarke, app Col on Staff; Maj and Bvyt-Lt-Col Talbot, 431 Ft, to 08 ae, 
Qumr-Gen to the Queen’s troops serving in Madras, with the raak of U Jud 
Felix; Capt and Bvt-Maj Denison, 52d Ft, to be Depy-Adj-Gea to the Le~ 
troops serving in Madras, with the rank of Lt-Col, v Pratt; Capt Naylor, ay- 
master 29th Ft, to be Paymaster for Army Services; Capt Law, 3ist Pt, 0 
Assist-Adj of a Depot Batt. 

Brevet.—Bvt-Col Shewell, CB, 8th Lt Drags, to have the local rank of Brig- 
Gen. 
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New Dooks. | 

Tue Sone or Hiawatua. By H. W. Longfellow. Boston. Tick- | 
nor & Fields.—A complete copy of this long-expected work has not | 
yet fallen in our way; but we have stumbled apoo—and devoured | 
greedily—six hundred and seventy five lines of it, carefully selected by | 
the kindly critic of a daily journal. The result of the feast was peculiar. 
In place of recognising, at once and es ia duty bound, the immeasurable 
distance usually subsisting between the poet and his reader, we found | 
ourselves at once drawn into the metrical groove in which the poem slides | 
along. Our remarks therefore come from us nolens volens, and with far | 
1 ess effort than it would cost us to pen a dozen lines of prose. 
Should you ask us our opinion | 
Of The Song of Hiawatha, 
We should answer, we should tell you, 
That the Song of Hiawatha 
Ripples, ripples, ripples, ripples, 
Bubbles, bubbles, bubbles, bubbles, 
And with easy flowing cadence 
Courses innocent of rhyming. 


If still farther you should ask us, 
Saying, * Who was Hiawatha? 
Teil us of this Hiawatha ; 
We should answer your enquiries 
Straightway in such words as follow. 


This last paragraph of five lines, be it observed, is nearly word for word 
reprinted from the text of the poet himself, We proceed, still borrowing 
bere and there from the same source, as is indicated by the usual signs. 


Take the oldest Indian legends 
Of the tribes whose patronymies 
Suit the metre called Trochaiec ; 
Mingle with them dainty phrases 
Touching wigwams, bows and arrows, 
Wampum, moccassins aud snow-shoes, 
‘ Crimson berries, barberry bushes,” 
Blue-birds, squirrels, deer in pathways, 
Herons, loons, and eagles’ eyries ; 
Add a sentimente! polish, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ;”’ 
And you have it in its essence, 
* Writ with litte skill of Song-craft,” 
Have the very “simple story,” ~ 
Have the Song of Hiawatha! 


We are not profound admirers 

Of the stalwart tragic actor, 

Who in guise of Metamora 
Raves of happy bunting diggings ; 

3ut we owa that we would rather 
Hear him tell his “ simple story,” 
See him play at Metamora, 
Than be doomed again to wander, 
Mid Dacotahs and Ojibways, 
On the trail of Hiawatha. 


Not a reader then will wonder, 
If abruptly he should bear us 
“ Scream, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha.’ ” 

Don’t let us be accused of burlesquing the poet. It is he who has bur- 
lesqued poetry. We thank the Muses that we have an omnivorous taste, 
and can relish all varieties of their inspiration, from Paradise Lost to the 
Ingoldsby Legends. But this thing is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. We 
can’t gulp it down ; and are more surprised at, than envious of that facile 
admiration, which can trace in it a pilgrim to Parnassus. It may be 
presumed, nevertheless—such awe does a eplendid reputation generate— 
that The Song of Hiawatha will have a prodigious sale now, even if here- 
after it be carefully expunged from the works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, OF THE House or Hanover. By 
Dr. Doran. New York. Redfield—Two volumes that were noticed 
in these columns by extract or otherwise, when they made their appear- 
ance in London, Coming before the public here simultaneously with Mr. 
Thackeray’s popular Lecturnes on the Four Georges, they will undoubt- 
edly be much read. And without undertaking to decide how far the Doctor 
is correct in his estimate of the characters of the Queen-Consorts respect- 
ively, and avowing that he bas not much of the dignity of the historian about 
him, and in truth does not affect it, we may honestly say that he renews 
one’s acquaintance with past times ina manner that is fulland lively. The 
subjects of which he treats can scarcely be divested of gossip ; and gossip, 
you know, is always acceptable. Dr. Doran and Mr. Thackeray are at 
issue as to the criminality of the long imprisoned Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of George I. The author exonerates her from the charge ofcriminality ; 
the Lecturer reluctantly condemns her. We incline however on the 
whole to think that Dr. Doran shows to greatest advantage in his biogra- 
phy of Queen Caroline, George the Fourth’s coarse spouse, though the 
matter through which he drags one is in itself sufficiently repulsive. 


KLOsTERHEIM; OR THE Masque. By Thomas De Quincey. Boston. 
Whittemore & Co.—A bustling tale, illustrating German Baronial life 
in the seventeenth century, but smacking much more of the Anne Rad- 
cliffe school, than of De Quincey’s masterly pen. 

Tue Lives or THe Barirish Historians. By Eugene Lawrence. 
New York. Scribner.—A couple of volumes that we took up with con- 
siderable listlessness, but that we laid down with high respect for their 
author. Their merits took us quite by surprise. Who is Eugene Law- 
rence, dating from New York, who can thus, out of apparently dry mate- 
rials, make up so charming a work? Few biographical sketches come 
under our notice, that combine so many attractions—copiousness, con- 
densation, felicitous introduction of contemporaneous persons and events, 
justness of criticism, and apparent impartiality. Clarendon, Burnet, 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and others, really live along these pages, 
which we have the more pleasure in commending, that the author’s name 
is entirely unknown to us. 

A New anxp Comprenenstve Frexcu Instructor. By 8S. P. An- 
rews and G. Batchelor. New York. Appletons.—Educational books 
are so continuously poured out by the press, that want of time might be 
pleaded as a critic’s excuse for declining to balance their merits. The 
difficulty is much increased when the book in band is the grammar of a 
foreign tongue—ana something more, for it is announced as the introduc- 
tion of a system that is destined to supersede Ollendorff’s. We commend 
it to the careful study of the formal reviewers. It would be presumptuous 
to speak of it, after a mere glance. 

Tur Mystic; anp orueRn Poems. By Philip James Bailey. London, 
Chapman & Hail.—The intellectual progress of the author of “ Festus” 
is aguybject of curious interest. The fifth edition of that poem—which 
now es upon our table—testifies that real poetical power, however ob- 
soured by defects of diction, and even by an infinity of grotesque and 

«perplexing oddities, chn yet find Its way to the popular heart. Still no 
one can read “ Festus,” or indeed any of Mr. Bailey’s poems, without 
feeling‘an ardent longing that a poetical faculty so unquestionable could 
be enfancipated from the beggarly withes and bands which bind it down 
to earth. Delighted as we are with occasional of obvious and 
simple beauty, we are far more frequeatly grieved by incongruities and 
affectations ; and the latter are all the more offensive because there runs 
throughout Mr. Bailey’s poetry a religious creed so solemn and #0 bean- 
tiful that every one must be pained to find it in such mean alliance. His 
“ Angel of the World” was in thie respect bat little improvement upon 
“ Festus ;"—“ The Mystic” shows, we fear, that Mr. Bailey’ defects are 
Mya poke thus: y time. Bat he shall speak for himeclf. “The 
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Mystin’”’ thus :— 
in, Who holds not life more yearful than the hours 
Biace first into thie world he wept his way, 
Frreth mach, may $e. Called ff God*man's wal 


In patriarchal petiods, ec metlike, 








Ranges perchance all spheres successive ; and in each, 
With nobler powers endowed and senses new, 
Set season bideth. So with him, it seemed | 
Of whom I speak, the initiate of the light, 

The adopted of the water and the sun. 

Time's sand dry stream!et throuch its glassy straits 
Flowed ceaseless ; and he lived a threetold life 
Through all the ages ; yea, seven times his soul 


Commingling, leavened with its light the world. 

First in the feasts of life. and the sun's son, 

Through all God's homely universe he roamed | 
Lordly, and spake to earth the lore of stars, 

The mother-tongve of Heaven our Fatherland. j 
Born to instate mankind in veriest truths, 

By nature symbolied in gem, bloom, and wing; | 
To give to all the hope of bliss reserved, | 
And ultimate certainty of ange lhood, | 
He, like a river which through gulleys, rocks, | 
And deserts runs its purifying race } 
To Ocean's thrice regenerative lepths, 

Chose thorough all probations his own path, 


And voluntary trode the downward way ; 

For they whose eyen by spirit-fire are parged 
Move ever up the reascent to light, 

On a cwlestial gradient, paved with wings ; 
Disrobed him of all privilege, and alone | 
Suffered the dignities yearned for by the mass 

Bat that he might ennoble servitude. 

The spiritual history of this mysterious being—in whom, if we catch the 
occult meaning, is symbolized a divinely-instructed soul—forms the sub- 
ject of the poem. In all the range of thought a theme more dangerous 
could not have been selected by a poet, who finds depth and grandeur in 
the vague and the mysterious, and whose daring Muse for ever loves to 


| roam On heights which are far beyond all ordinary mortal ken. 


Successive spiritual births and mortal lives, all tending upwards to 
that communion with “ the universal life’’ which forms, according to Mr, 
Bailey’s creed, the ultimate destiny of all mankind,—these constitate | 
what may be called the action of “ The Mystic.” To follow the poet’s| 
course in an analyzation of bis poem is beyond our power, but we will 
extract a few of his descriptive passages. The following describes the 
gifts heaped on the favoured child of heaven at one of bis spiritual births: 

He at his birth the starry stamps received, 

For every limb held commune with its god, 

And planetary gifts plenipotent ; 

The moon dispensed him riches, and the sun 
Mind-wealth, that so before his dazed eyne 

The splendid spectrum of immortal fame 
Perpetual danced ; soul-compulsory power, 

Che god of psychopompous function, round 
Circling the sun with fourfold force ; love's star 
The joys that come with beauteous shapes and eyes 
Dewy and blue; courage the god-star red ; 
Supremacy and jastice they who held 
Successive, if usurped sway, o’er the skies. 

The form of mysticiem which finds delight in a religious solitariness— 

“ attached to things divine alone,’’—is thus described.— 
He, lion-like, within the desert, dwelled 
From men apart, and so, intact of soul, 
In heart ascetic, continent in thought, 
The intelligible luxuries of life 
Shunned ; to a boundless level planed his soul ; 
Fasted on fruits; and out of writhen frond, 
Or flowery chalice, quaffed the fountain free. 


By virtue of which liberated state, 

Lofty and passionless as date-palm’s bride, 
High on the upmost summits of his soul— 
Wrought of the elemental light of heaven, 

And pure and ong flame that soul could shew, 
Whose nature, like the perfume of a flower 
Enriched with aromatic sun-dust, charms 

All, and with all ingratiates itself, 

Sat dazzling purity ; for loftiest things, 
Snow-like, are purest. Asin mountain morns 
Expectant air the sun-birth, so his soul 

Her God into its supra-natural depths 

Accepted brightly and sublimely. Vowed 

To mystic visions of supernal things ; 

Daily endowed with spheres and astral thrones, 
His, by preémptive right, throughout all time ; 
Immerged in his own essence, clarified 

From all those rude propensities which rale 
Man's heart, a tyrant mob, and, venal, sell 

All virtues, aye the crown of life to what 
Passion soe'er preepotent, worst deludes 

Or deftliest flatters, he, death-calm, beheld, 

As though through glass of some far-sighting tube, 
The restful future ; and, consammed in bliss, 
In vital and wthereal thought abstract, 

The depths of Deity and heights of heaven. 


Again, “ witting right well what ’twas to fall from Heaven,” he goes 
in search of the means whereby “ he might win back the death-lost birth- 
right of the skies.” His course is thus described:-— 

Plunged in primeval darkness he began, 
From the first breathings of the universe, 
His godlike quest. By all the elements 
He was advised and aided. The vast sea 
Absolved him of all soil of sin ; the earth 
Embraced him as a child in her dark breast, 
And of her life the active passion taught ; 
Fire lent him torches kindled at the shrine 
Of some volcano’s mighty altar, reared 

3y mightier nature to the almighty sire, 
That he might light the holy to their end. 


Air gave him access to the gods, and made 
Her boucdless reaches, rich with ore of light, 
Common to man and all divinities ; 

The wtherial fields of fire impalpable, 

Where the pro-kosmial forms of thought abide, 
Divine, of God projected, won his soul, 

With pure ingenerate beauty, to explore 
Mind's genial mysteries ; their true life alone. 


But though all helped him none could satisfy : 
The course and destiny of that he sought 

Was from him hid in Hades. Many a rite 
Mysterious, secret, sacred, night and day, 

With numbers, with a winnowed few, alone, 

Yea sole, at last, he pressed through, till to him 
The sun and moon, the glorious twins of light, 
God’s golden seal, God's silver seal, grew dim 
To the self-luminons truth in Hadean halle, 
Which shining shewed the soul, whose fate he urged, 
The bride-queen of the God that sought her love, 
And dowered her with Elysium’s diadem. 

His guest brings him into the very presence of Divinity—the centre 
and source of the universe. 
. a . * . 

The end of all his study and knowledge being that— 

The soul regenerate hies to God ; 
And as in radical union with the point 
Infinite, both in greatness, place and power, 
Lives with the maker and the all-made in love. 

These extracts exhibit at one view Mr. Bailey’s obvious defects and 
beauties. Interpolated parenthetical paseages create an obecurity which 
the most skilful reader of the symbolical can scarcely overcome ; whilst 
words, both old and new, employed in peculiar and unusual senses, add 
to the difficulty :—end yet no one can read this or any other of Mr. Bai- 
ley’s poems, without acknowledging the energy and earnestness of his ex- 
pression and the poetical beanty of occasional lines and passages. We 
will extract a few examples. 

,. The power of prayer.— 
He to the dimly gleaming shadows tanght 
A prayer would wring them entrance into bliss, 
Like to the magic horn, in faerie halls, 
Of blast resistless ; thrice blown, every gate 
Of every palace opens like a flower ; 
The odorous home of lightness, coolness, warmth. 
The enperiority of epiritnal to carthly pleasure.— 
The spirit, 
Taured to meditate alone on God, © 
Vleagure no more can please, finds scant delight 
In fragrant fields, grows discontent with heaven ; 
Yea, in pare wantonness with terror, tears 
The masque material from Time's phantom face. 
Traces of the divine arc still to be found in every man.— 
nd as earth’s thousand sas, streams, lakelets, pols 
neir separate image of the star of noon 


Hold, though be be bat one, 0 every soul 
Its of the One Divine retains 
Which all 3, eweetens all 
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Comparison of nymphs to water-lilies.— 
And now his limbs imbathed 
Amid immortal nymphs, serenely pure, 
Like living lilies floating on the tile. 
In love with their own shadows, as they lay 
Beneath the cooling moon. - 
_ The book of Nature is the book of God, and is gradually developed a 
his pleasure. 


Ihe book of natare He himself hath writ 

Giod still delights to read, aod star by star 

Unfolds the volume of the universe 

Pate-clasped ; in time and order by Him fixed 
Aad the conclusion of the whole is, that— 

Even as darkness, self-impregned, brings forth 

Creative light, and silence, speech ; so beams, 


Known tl ch all ages, hope and help of man, 
One God omnitic, sole, original, 

Wise wonder working wielder of the whole, 
Infinite, inconceivable, immense, 

The midst without beginning, and the first 


From the beginning, and of all Being last. 

The other poems inoluded in this volame are, “A Spiritual Legend,” 

in which the world is supposed to have been formed by angels under 
Divine permission, and the process of its gradual construction is minutely 
detailed,—and “ A Fairy Tale,” in which a girl passes a hundred years 
amongst the fairies, and then returns—uanconscious that she is aged and 
wrinkled—to her ngitive place, with results similar to those which befell 
Rip van Winkle. The former of these two poems displays Mr. Bailey’s 
knowledge of natural objects—of which it is little more than a poetical 
catalogue ;—the latter is simple and pretty, but is not of a character to 
impress any one with the real nature of his genius.—4Athenaum, 





A Cuanee or PLactanism.—When we bave found British authors ac- 
cused of unacknowledged borrowing from American sources, we have had 
no delicacy in “ posting” our countrymen. On the same principle we 
copy the following letter from the London Atheneum, reminding the 
reader that‘ Waikna,” the book in question, was reviewed at length 
and very favourably in the .d/bon of August 11. Thus writes the ag- 
grieved author :— 


54, dcacia-road, St. John’s Wood, October 15, 1855. 
In your review, in the theneum of the 13th inst., of Mr. S. A. Bard’s 
“ Waikna ; or, Adventures on the Moequito Shore,” you speak in terms 
of high commendation of his work,—praise which I am willing to belleve 
is borne out by its general character. There is, however, one “ romantic 
incident” cited by you which, I think, you will agree with me is scarcel 
deserving of approving comment, on the score—at least—of originality, 
unless indeed the author be excused by that deus ex machina “a re- 
markable coincidence.” Ina tale written by me about two years ago, 
yey at that time in the .Vew Monthly Magazine, and republished 
ast May in “ Stories from a Screen,” there is an incident which #0 closely 
resembles Mr. Bard’s interview with “ the young Pythoness of the an- 
cient Indian nation,” that I am tempted to Collove the American gentle- 
man must have done me the honour, not only of reading my story (* Be- 
ware of the Chocolate of Chiapa,”’) but of remembering one part of it so 
well as to fancy it worthy of being adapted to bis narrative, without 
much regard to the truth of what he was relating. You shall jadge for 
romess by comparing the enclosed extract with the passage which you 
ave quoted [ante, p. 1177, cols. 1 and 2]. I do not know when Mr, 
Bard travelled in Central America, but for myself I can say that,—except 
the historical fact upon which my story is founded, (which may be read 
in chapter xvi. Part I., Vol. I. of the Travels of Thomas Gage in New 
Spain, &c., French edition, Amsterdam, 1720,) and local descriptions de- 
rived from Dampier,—the scene in the but, which is so nearly reproduced 
in his paper, is entirely of my owa invention, Whether it be allowable 
or not to Interweave alleged personal adventure with prepared fiction is 
a question which I leave you to decide.—I have, &c., Sir, 
Dopey Coste..o, 
Extract from “ Beware of the Chocolate of Chiapa”’ (Dotia Magdalena, 
the heroine, travels through a dangerous forest to obtain poison from a 
noted witch).—"* The way was difficult and their advance necessarily 
slow, for Dalva proceeded with great caution, influenced as much by 
the locality as by what he dreaded to discover. It grew darker and 
darker as they advanced, until it became absolutely necersary to light 
the lanterns, which were suspended from the litter, or there would have 
been the risk of oversetting it at every step. * * At the expiration of an 
hour’s march they drew near their destination. * * Thiv fact Dalva 
communicated in a whisper to the lady. * * A few hundred yards 
brought them in front of a lofty rock, to which Dalva silently pointed 
intimating that there stood the dwelling of Martha Carillo. Had there 
been any doubt of the fact, it would at once have been dissipated by the 
harsh voice of the old woman herself, who suddenly stood in the path, 
‘ Not a step nearer,’ she cried, ‘ till your purpose is declared,—there will 
be danger else.’ 4 deep growl, as if some animal at her side, ready 
to spring at her command, showed that her speech was sooth, Miguel 
Dalva sbrunk back afraid, but the lady made answer undismayed :— It 
is not here,’ she said, ‘that I pause. Martha Carillo, I have sougbt you 
where none else dare to come. I must speak with you alone.’ There 
was something in the Jady’s tone that satisfied the old woman of the 
quality and character of her visitor. ‘ Down Réjo,—and home! Seino- 
ra, come with me; your people can rest beneath that rock.’ Nviselessly, 
but visible in in the ray from one of the lanterns, a dark creature 
stole away in the direction of the hut, and Martha Carillo and the 
lady followed.” Further on:-— The beast Réjo,—a kind of tiger, or 
rather leopard, lay crouched beneath a table,” 


Here is the ‘passage in “ Waikna,” on which the charge is based : 


“T could see that we were cmerging from the dark forest into a com- 
paratively open ese in which the graceful plumes of the palm-trees 
appeared, traced lightly against the starry sky. Here the guiding fire 
seemed to halt, and, coming up, we found the same old woman who bad 
visited us in the village, avd who now carried a burning brand as a di- 
rection to our steps. She made a sign of silence, and moved on slowly, 
and with appara caution. A few minutes’ walk brought us to what, 
in the dim light, appeared to be a building of stone, and soon after to 
another apd larger one. I saw that they were partly rained, for the stars 
in the horizon were visible through the open doorways. Our guide passed 
these without stopping, and led us to the threshold of a small cane-built 
hut, which stood beyond the ruin. The door was open, and the light 
from within shone out on the smoothly beaten ground in front, in a broad 
unwavering column. We entered; bat for the moment I was almost 
blinded by a blaze of light proceeding from torches of pine wood, planted 
in each corner. I was startled aleo by an angry growl, and the sudden 
ane of some wild animal at our feet, I ek back with a feeling 
of alarm, which was not diminished when, upon recovering my powers 
of vision, I saw directly in front of us, as if guardian of the dwe ing, a 
large tiger, its fierce eyes fixed upon us, and slowly sweeping the ground 
with its long tail, as if preparing to spring at our throats. It, however, 
stopped the way only for a moment. A single word and gesture from 
the old woman drove it into a corner of the hut, where it crouched down 
in quiet.” 

We may add that, since our notice of “Waikna’” was written, we have 
seen it asserted in print that Mr. Bard’s voyage was really made autour 
de ma chambre. 





Hine Arts. 


A Repuckp Cory or 4 Graxp Picroae.—At the richly-furnished estab) 
lishment of Mesers. Goupil & Co., in Broadway, there is now on exhibition 
a reduced copy, by Paul Delarache himeec!f, of bis celebrated ecmicirealar 
painting in the Palais des Beaux Arts in Paris. We neod scarcely re- 
mind our readers tbat this noble picture groups together the most famons 
painters, sculptors, and architects, of ancient and modern daye—gown at 
least to the age of Louie XIV. The work is familiar to many, through the 
medium of the fine Engraving publiched by Mesers. Goupil & Co.; and 
the present copy in of! is of the same size as the latter. It is exquisitely fin- 
ished, and pagticularly merits the examination of those who would study 


the relative effects of form and colour. We believe it ie a copy executed 
by the artist, to the order of an gmateur in Boston. 


Szvsstorci. ; Taw Cares, Paris and New York. Goupil & Com 





We have ho heritation in noticing, under this head, two admirably-exe- 
cuted bird's-eye views of the localil'ss slove-named. It is unquestiona- 
bly s branch of the Fine Arts, this sconraic we cme be 
places, whore names are so familiar. The (var'ogfare lithographed, op 
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tinted paper, and the positions of all the troops, Russian, British, French, 
Turkish, end Sardinian, are marked in distinctive colours. The plates 
are of large size, about three feet by nineteen inches. They are well 
wort framing. Let the campaign end as it may, the Past bas immor- 
talized both city and peninsula. 


Tae Ant Jovnnat. London & New York. Virtue & Co The Sep- 
tember and October numbers are rich in such souvenirs of sterling works, 
as the engraver’s burin can furnish; nor are we sorry to find the fine 
but somewhat cloying specimens of the modern school varied by a work 
or two of earlier date. Thus the conscientious and simple view of the 
well-known Dogana at Venice, by Canaletti, is most acceptable to the 





eye, after the long-continued succession of richer but more tricky compo 
sitions by some of the cleverest paintere of our day. 
bale Caracci’s Virgia and Child, commonly called “Il Silentio ;” how en- 
tirely devoid it seems to be of all extraneous and meretricious accesto- 
ries, of all that over-doing in composition and treatment, into which ex- 
oem of skill aod the elaborated tastes of fashion are too frequently be- 
traying modern artists. Without going deeper into the theme, we are re- 
minded by these two engravings—boith in the September number—that 
the painters of olden time could forget themselves in their subjects, whilst 
gow-days the reverse is too often apparent. To the many good things 
that this periodical vffers to subscribers, we have over and over again 
borne witness. 


So also with Anni 





A PROTEST AGAINST BARREL ORGANS. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith on bis return to town after a short absence, 
being asked, in a company where be was sure bis genial humour would 
not be misunderstood, bow he had enjoyed the country, gave this start- 
lingly heretical answer—" Why, as you ask me, not at all,-I found it 
very green and very nasty!” Weshall not seek to controvert thie posi 
tion—one-balf of which, at any rate, is quite incontrovertible ; but, in a 

t of retaliation, we may surely say of London, with at least equa! 
truth, that it is very black and very noley. 

Leaving the blackness of London for the present untouched, we sball 
confine our observations to the noises. $ : 

These may be divided into two classes,—the noises which accompany 
necessary or useful operations, and the noises which are simply nul- 
sances, always useless, often burtful. ; 

In the great thoroughfares, no sounds are audible except the continu- 
ous rear of vebicles of every description, from the elegant private car- 
riage to the ponderously jolting brewer's dray. We have often wondered 
why [tallan boys, German bands, blind fiddlers, or any of the endless va- 
rieties of itinerant minstrels, frequent these streets at all, their loudest 

atrains being quite inaudible there except at very infrequent intervals ; 
and we all know that a barrel organ has pretty tough lungs of its own. 
The rattle of oumberless wheels, however, over granite pavement or ma 
cadamised road, though wonderfully trying to the stoutest nerves, is en- 
dured patiently and without repining, because it is the very sign and to- 
ken that business and pleasure are pursuing their necessary and unob- 
structed course. A time may come when revolving wheels will make no 
noise ; but till then, we must put up with the inconvenience as an indis- 
nsable, though somewhat tiresome, condition of town life. Church 

Is in London make rather more din than is at all times quite agreea- 
ble, especially in Puseyite neighb yurhoods, where indeed you are never 
safe from them at even the most uoseasonable times. But this, stretching 

our indulgence as far as possible, we consent to consider as a useful noise, 
and therefore willingly forget the inconvenience for the sake of the utili- 
ty. If people cannot find their way to church without the reminder of 

e far-heard bell, far be it from us to wish the bell silenced, however lit- 
tle we may sometimes relish ites jangling tones, Use before pleasure, if 
we cannot have both. In the same category we may place the fierce 
cannonading which, during the summer months, commences at dusk and 
continues till a late hour in all the places of popular resort around Lon- 
don, Even a mock Mount Vesuvius cannot be expected to overflow its 
crater without the bideous din delightful to the callous ears of genuine 
cockneys,—a fictitious Sweaborg cannot be bombarded,—a spurious Mala- 
koff cannot be carried by storm, without a racket and confusion that 
makes the still air vibrate throughout a circuit of many miles. This is 
not the diversion that would please a quaker; but we are not all qua- 
kera, and all of us require amusement ; so the pyrotechnics of Vauxhall, 
Cremorne, and the Surrey may pass for works of utility, and those who 
find solace in quiet pastimes must not be intolerant of the tastes of their 
noisier brethren. 

But there are noises which cannot plead any accompanying use in 
their justification. Of these, street music (we call it music for want of a 
more accurate nomenclature) holds a foremost place. The quieter a 
street, the more is it subject to the attacks of those licensed freebooters, 
the itinerant musicians. Thinking to escape from one kind of noise, you 
quit the Strand, Cheapside, or Oxford-street, and take refuge, we will 
eay, in eome secluded district of Belgravia. If you want to know what 
a variety of hideousness there can be in barrel organs—-how some can be 
asthmatic, others afflicted with chronic catarrh, others again dreadfully 

iven to stuttering, but all of them out of tune,—if you desire to have 

lly impressed on your memory the delights of “ Vilikins,”’ “the Wea- 
eel,’ * Ob Susannah,” and the entire répertoire of Ethiopian melodies, 

—if you would test your powers of endurance by allowing one of these 

instruments of torture to go through its stock of tunes five times in the 
course of an hour—if you have any craving to learn how the one bhun- 
@redth psalm played opposite your window harmonises with “Cheer boys, 
cheer,” performed half way up the street—here all your desires will re 
ceive ample satisfaction, From early morning till late at night, if for 
one moment your torment cease, never can you be sure that it will not 
recommence the next. And what is the good effected? Who is the bet 
ter for all this hubbub? Who enjoys it ? What useful end is being served 
while it is in progress? No rational plea can be urged in extenuation 
of this open and flagrant offence against the public peace. Even were 
the music as exquisite as it is execrable, we should still object to its be- 
ing brought to our doors whether we will or no, at any and every hour 
of the day, and almost of the night. There is a time for everything—a 
time to be gay, and a time to be sad—certainly a time to bear musié, and 
@ time to rest from hearing it. It is well that music should be cheaply 
accessible to all classes, but not well that it should be forced upon the 
basy, the sick, the unmusical, against their indigrfations, and often to 
their positive and palpable injury. In proper localities and at convenient 
hours, good music should be gratuitously provided—it would then be 
heard by those only who are in a fit state of health to enjoy it, who have 
finished their daily occupations, and who willingly accept amusement in 
that shape. The public should have the option, to listen or not to listen ; 
for where this option is not afforded, music, however beautiful, is at best 
irksome, and may become really painful 

But what shall we say of the barrel-organs of London? In what place, 
at what hour, in what moods of the mind, can these hideous contrivances 
be otherwise than afflicting nuisances? An organ is perhaps of all in- 
struments the least fitted for exposure to the vicissitudes of climate. 
These portable organs are exposed day after day to every capricious 
change of our inconstant skies—first baked in the sun, then drenched in 
soaking rains, then nipped by the biting frosts of winter. They suffer 
dreadfully in their health, those unhappy organs; and always impress 
us as though they endured great discomfort in their interior regions. 
Who ever heard a street organ in tune? We never did, and we have 
heard not a few—more’s the pity. They grunt, and growl, and wheeze 
and , a3 they proceed from tune to tune with a dogged perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, until the listener's every tooth is on edge, 
and each nerve vibrates under the relentless torture. But if street music 
is so universally detested, why is it so general? We answer—bdecause it 
is detested. It isa pretext for the levy of black mail from a public more 
careful of its repose than of its loose coppers. The musician is paid, not 
for his harmony, but for the absence of it. Sturdy beggars, these wan- 
dering minstreis—street plunderers, whose formula is, not “ your money 
or your life,” but your money or—“ Vilikins and his Dinah,” the Hun- 
dredth Psalm, and “ Pop goes the Weasel,” in hideous alternation. 

We will own, however, that there is one part of the community which 
does encourage these street pests, not from dire necessity, as so many do, 
bat frem sheer liking. We mean the nurse-maids and their pretty charges. 
Any kind of noise will amuse a child. Children must be amused, or they 
take to equalling, and play the very deuce in an otherwise quiet bouse- 
bold. The nurse is at her wit’s end for some effectual spell to moderate 
the eternal restlessness of the infant mind—her wits are not very bright 
—her invention soon exhausted; symptoms of an approaching storm 
make themselves but too evident—“ Pop goes the Weasel!’ in the street 
—ah, that is the very thing—nurse and child station themselves at the 
window, and (be musician, now sure of his fee, brings forth all bis budget 
eof tunes, setting half a street on the rack for the convenience of au incom- 








CHe Alvoion. 


petent nurse and the pleasure of an ill-tempered child. Now we have a 
notion that children may be kept well-bebaved without the aid of detest- 
able music, and we also think that if a pure musical taste be an acquisition 
at all to be desired, thie mode of soctbing infantine irritability is one of the 
worst that could be chosen. As regards the formation of character and 
tastes, the earliest years of human life are without doubt the most impor- 
tant. All our care and allour labour in a‘ter years may fail to undo the 
effects of our careleseness as to the impressions received by the impre esible 
| infant mind. The daily hearing of vulgar tunes, played out of tune on 

discordant instruments, is a poor commencement of a musical education ; 
| and guinea lessons by the “ first masters” will hardly succeed ia raising 

a worthy superstructure of musical taste or talent on a foundation so ut- 
| terly we rthless Our street music, one of the many proofs that we are 
| not a musical p ople, is aleo one of the many hindrances to our becoming 
musical. A great composer born and brought up in London would be a 
phenomenon as astonishing as a plant thriting without light, heat, or 








moisture. We pay enormous sums for music, but no nation has less real 
enjoyment of it; for the source of musical delight is the soul, not the 
puree ; and from our birth up we are so stunned and deafened by hideous 


noises that our eouls lose all sense of the exquisite and ethereal delicacy | 
of true music, and we prize tones as we do diamonds, not for their beauty, | 
bat for their rarity, as in our ignorance and bad taste we must needs do, 
basing no other standard by which to test their worth. 

Who then defends the barrel organs? What can be said in their fa- | 
vour? Most questions have two sides; but this, we do believe, bas only | 
one. These instruments of torture, which barass the sick, disturb the | 
busy, and sow bad taste broad-cast over the land (for they make incursions 
into the provinces) are condemned onal! rides as useless, annoying, and 
fall of mischief. What binders our getting rid of this universal evil? 
Why is it allowed to continue, and even to gather new strength from our 
fruitless complaints? Barrel organs did not come into the world with ori- 
ginal sin; we may take thought for their abatement without rebelling 
against the just decrees of Providence. We shall, therefore, without scru- 
ple pursue, next week, this branch of the inquiry, previous to grappling 
with that kindred nuisance, the street cries.— London Atlas, Oct, 20. 

ee 

A Purr ron 4 Ducuess anv aN Artist.—The Duchess of Sutherland 
has adopted a method of artistic decoration for ber mansion of Clieffden, 
near Maidenhead, in Berkshire, to which Mr. A. Hervieu bas applied bis 
pencil. Mr. Herviea bas endeavoured to introduce a style of decorating 
rooms with painting in such a manner as to combine architectural de- 
sign with the use of picture, and to enlarge the effect of space, as well 
as give ornament to the rooms of our narrowly-constracted houses. Mo- 
ney expended in works of decoration cannot, to speak commerciaily, be 
applied more economically than io this form ; since nothing more contri- 
butes to metamorphose the limited space which we allow ourselves in 
our homes than the creation of a new scene on every side, and above. 
For Mr. Hervieu not only takes the walls into account, he decorates the 
ceiling : and it is ceilings which he has been commissioned to execute at 
Clieffden, One is in the Duchess’s dressing-room. It represents a sky, 
in which the night departs at one end, while the dawn takes possession 
of the other ; Cupids half hidden amongst the clouds give life to the up- 
ward view. The other ceiling, however, is a still more pertinent speci- 
men of the style. It is over the ebief staircase, and it gives a circular 
opening in the roof, with a parapet through which the sky is seen. Alle- 
gorical figures, representing the Four Seasons, are portraits of four of 
the Duchess’s children—Lady Blantyre, the Duchess of Argyle, and the 
Countess of Kildare impersonating the Spring, Summer, and Autumn ; 
the Marquis of Stafford, before his time, persouifying Winter. By means 
of the architectural portion the painting is connected with the substan- 
tial building itself; and thus the aerial part has the effect to the eye of 
adding a positive increase to space. Some of the greatest men in art 

have lent their pencils to scene-painting ; here the decorator brings his 
accomplishments to supply a want which in this country we peculiarly 
feel. The Dachess of Sutherland has shown discrimination in adding the 
introduction of this style to the other decorations which are giving com- 
pleteness to the birthday gift of the Dake—for such was Clieffden Hall. 

London Leader, (Our contemporary would lead to the supposition 
that painted ceilings and stait cases are new inventions), 





Aw Eccentric Princess.—Conurts bave their treacherous friends as 
well as causes, and one of these treacherous friends has betrayed the secret 
of the delay in the journey of a crowned head (the King of Sardinia?) 
whose intention was to have paid us ao autumnal visit in order to enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase in the Imperial forests with the Imperial hosts. 
This delay, falsely attributed to ill health by the innocent, is ascribed by 
report to domestic perplexity occasioned by the vagaries of a member of 
his family to whom he is much attached, and for whose conduct he con- 
siders himself in some degree responsible, The young lady in question, 
perhaps the only one in Earope bold enough to claim her independence, 
bas given her relations much disquietude by her decision to remain un- 
married, to travel where she lists and with whom she lists, taking the care 
of her own reputation upon herself, and asking for no protection or pa- 
tronage from any member of the other sex belonging to her family. Her 
affection for the last sovereiga of the country was unbounded, and the 
first symptom of friskiness which manifested itself in the young lady’s be- 
haviour, was upon the occasion of His Majesty’s death in a foreign land. 
She immediately repaired to the spot where be had died, purchased the 
hotel where the sad event had taken place, bad the entire edifice pulled 
down, built a magnificent chapel on the spot, in the midst of which the 
deathbed of the king, exactly in the same state in which it was left at the 
moment ot bis dissolution, rises in gay and gaudy colours with its trum- 
pery hangings and tawdy fringes, striking the stranger who beholds it 
for the first time with astonishment to behold such an object in such a 
place, Last year the young lady repaired in grand ceremony to the 
chapel, and there upon the bed deposited first the royal robe she is enti- 
tled to by her birth to wear on all State occasions; then the broad rib- 
bon with the jewelled star she wore upon her breast ; and, finally, kneel- 
ing down by the bedside, while the tears streamed in a torrent’down her 
cheeks, she lifted the crown from her brow and placed it on the pillow, 
publicly declaring ber vow to live and die a maid, and never to omit on 
every anniversary of the death of her royal relative, paying a visit to 
the chapel in order to offer up a fervent mass for the repose of his soul. 

The bystanders were moved to tears by the scene, when presently the 
young lady arose from her knees, and standing erect before the multi- 
tude assembled in the chapel, she deliberately drew from her pocket a | 
pair of scissors, and loosening her maguificent tresses from the bands of 
velvet which confined them, she cut them off to the very root, and laid 
them beside the crown she had just before deposited upon the pillow 
which had received the last breath of the King. To deseribe the asto- 
nishment produced by the event would be impossible—a mixture of the 
sublime and ridiculous in the scene prevented any further demonstra- 
tion of sentiment on the part of the bystanders. The Princess is a small 
person, and she tripped down the chapel to step iato her carriage, di- 
vested of the long cloak with which she had entered, her hair cropped and 
bristly—her eyes flashing right and left with a singular expression of sa- 
tisfaction at the trick she had been playing ; it was impossible not to en- 
joy the mystification to its very utmost. 

Ever since that day she has adopted male attire, and travels as the 
Prince de , paying her promised visit to the bed around which hun- 
dreds of tapers are burning night and day. It will readily be believed 
that a person of this character has passions of love and hate equally 
strong. She has taken Queen Christina en grippe, and vows that her 
relative shall not visit Frauce without her so jong as that talented lady 
remains at Malmaison. “ There is one daughter unmarried yet,” says the 
Princess; ‘ Christina bas the diable au corps. If 1 am not there to pro- 
tect my relative, he will fall a prey to that all-devouring intrigante ; 
therefore I desert him not ; he is the sacred legacy of my beloved sove- | 
reign and master, and I will defend at any risk and peril.” It is said | 
that the King is so alarmed at the threat of aid and protection that he | 
dares not move forward until his fair relative can be brought to reason.— | 
Paris Letter, Oct. 18. . 

Macavtay’s New Votcmes.—“ The first two volumes were published at 
$2s.—the next two, to be out on the 4th of December, are to be 36s. But | 
so far from this increase of price checking the demand, it has seemingly 
stimulated it; for the subscription is far ahead of the other. The list is | 
looked upon as one of the greatest curiosities of literature—the right sort 
of literature, significantly called sterling, that has been seen, considering | 
the weight and worth of the commodity, since Moore’s Life of Byron. 
In the Row alone, on the first day, the numbers reacked 5,700. Oue of | 
the largest houses, the largest next to Longmans themselves. and who 
have the chief provincial trade, namely, Simpsins, after taking 2,000, 
wished to take another 1,000, bat could oot be permitted, though they 
subsequently obtained an additional 500. This, however, fell short of a 
West-end librarian, who took 2,700; think of that fora circulating li- 
brary —apwards of £3.000 fpr a supply of one book! The metropolitan 

















subscription has doubtiess, by this time, exceeded 10,000, which, at the 
lowest possible calculation, would leave a clear profit of £6,000. But 
then there is the country subscription, amounting to at least half as much _ 





iti , ofa moiety 
of the total sale within the ensuing year, there will be 30,000 copies dis- 
posed of in 1856, which is the ratio the learned in these matters reckon.” 
Up to Saturday, 54.000 copies were subscribed for, and the number will 
probably reach 40,000, so that it will be scarcely possible to publish so 
early as December 4.—London corresp. Liverpool Albion, 








To Rauway Dmectors, Faruers or Famiuies, axp THE Pretic py 
GexeraL.—A bnew and instructive game for Christmas. Messrs. Fairiarn 
of Fleek Street, beg to announce, that they have lately produced a most 
amusiog game of chance called “ Railway Accidents.” It consists of a 
board on which is drawn a miniature railway, with an “up” and g 
“ down” line, and likewise several branch lines. Each player is furnished 
with a smali railway train, such as an “express,” a “stopping.” 9 
“ goods,” * cattle,”’ “ first,” or “second class,” either on the “ up” 
“down” line. Each player is likewise furnished with a “ time table,” 
which indicates the times fixed on for the departure of the trains from the 
various stations marked on the board, The mode of playing is as fol- 
lows: Each player having paid @ emall sum of money into the “ pool,” 
the train of the first player is started at the time mentioned in the “ time. 
table.” The time of departure of all the other trains, although fixed, jg 
in no way regulated by the “timetable,” but on the contrary, by the 
east of dice. The great amusement of the game consists in each train 
endeavouring either to overtake or to come in collision with the trains of 
the other players. The train which arrives at the end of its journey with- 
out accident, pays a forfeit to the “ pool.” On the other hand, if a 
“ down” train, for instance, should be so fortunate as to get on the “ up” 
line and run into au “up” train at full speed, that “ down” train wing 
the game and clears the “ pool.”’ Various other little accidents inciden- 
tal to railway travelling, are introduced and add to the excitement and 
amusement of the game. For further particulars, see the printed di- 
rections, which may be bad, gratis, at every Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom.— Punch. 


A Torer aLmost A Murperer.—The Indian Mail brings the intellj- 
gence that an attempt bas been made on the life of Sir Henry Ward, the 
Governor of Ceylon, by a Cingalese, who is represented to be a rufflan 
who has been known for many years as a notorious thief. The particu- 
lars of the attempt are thus given :— 

“ Miss Kate Ward, about gun-fire on the morning of the 7th Septem- 
ber, hearing a noise in her room, where she and her sister sleep, perceived 
a man bolting her door on the inside. He remained there some little 
time, examining the things on the dressing table and about the room. 
When he left the room, Miss Ward made an alarm, on which the man 
picked up a knife, and after threatening her, hastened along the passage, 
passing the Governor’s room, just as bis Excellency was coming out, 
alarmed by the noise. The Governor, armed with a Colt and a stick, 
pursued him down the passage into the drawing-room, and on coming up 
to him, the man turned round and came at him with the kuife. The Go- 
vernor then fired at him, and, not wishing to kill him, sbot him through 
the shoulder, and afterwards kept him at bay, until he was eventually 
secured by the Peons, not, however, until he had wounded two of them 
with the knife—a small table one, belonging to the house, and which he 
picked upiu the passage leading to the bedrooms. Had the Governor 
not been armed with a pistol, the consequences might bave been very se- 
rious. He (who—the Governor, or the thief?) never spoke a word all 
the time.” 

Swiss Rirtemen.—If Mr, George Combe of Ediaburgh is now or has 
lately been in Switzerland, we should be inclined to ascribe to his pen 
the following pleasant picture of a military and social training in that 
country ; extracted from one of a series of ‘* Letters from the Continent,” 
which the Scotsman has been publishing. 

“ We left Zurich on the 20th August by the steam-boat for Rich- 
terswyl, and found scarcely standing-room on the deck. It was delicious 
weather, and our companions were the common school children of Zurich 
come forth to enjoy a holiday. Their teachers and many of their parents 
accompanied them, with a stand of colours and a band of musicians, 
Their countenances beamed with joy, and their voices sent forth merry 
shouts of laughter. They were clean and well dressed ; most of them 
fair in complexion, and with a large infusion of the lymphatic in their 
temperament. They landed at a village four miles up the Lake; and 
intended, after enjoying a day of feasting and dancing, to return in the 
evening. The elder boys were differently employed. The Swiss train 
their schoolboys in gymnastic and military exercises, the latter carried 
the length of marching, manceuvering, and rifle-shooting. They are sup- 
plied with rifles adapted in size and weight to the ages of the boys, 
ranging from ten to sixteen. I saw a body of them marching from drill, 
preceded by two pioneers with axes, and two drummers—all school- 
boys, and commanded by the junior teachers. This is the Zurich day of 
their annual competition for prizes for rifle-shooting ; and already we 
heard the sharp ringing of their shots at a short distance from the town, 
as we were gliding along the lake. There is a large muster of parents 
and spectators at this competition, and we heard it spoken of as an im- 
portant public festival. I was assured that in case of a struggle for in- 
dependence, Switzerland could bring into the field 250,000 trained sol- 
dier, most of them deadly marksmen with the rifle; and it is by this 
means that she prepares her male population from childhood to regard 
themselves as the only sure defenders of their country’s freedom. This 
schoolboy training is subsequently completed by embodiment in militia. 
Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that Switzerland should 
supply soldiers for foreign governments; for those of her sons in whom 
the military dispositions are stroug have them excited and trained from 
boyhood ; and as there is rarely a call for the exercise of their prowess 
at home, they naturally seek a field in other lands.” 








Man v. Horse ; Seconp Triat.—Genaro, the Spanish runner, who a 
fortnight ago wagered 2,000f. that he would beat horses by running, but 
who lost—repeated his wager at Longchamps on Sunday, with, however, 
modifcations in the conditions which materially increased his chances of 
success. Thus, instead of undertaking to run constantly, he stipulated 
that he should run or walk as he pleased, and that the horse should not 
only be obliged to gallop or trot incessantly, but should be compelled to 
do one-fourth more distance than he—that is to say, he should go four 
times round the course for bis three. He further required that the con- 
test should be limited to seven hours, and that the horse or himself who 
should in that time make the greatest relative number of rounds should 
be the winner. Eight horses competed with him—Mr. Murray’s Old Ire- 
land, Mr. Power’s Loto (the two which beat him on the last occasion), 
Mr. Jones’s Pacha, Mr. Brown’s Fenman, Mr. Faithful’s Coquette, Mr. 
Paul’s Chibouc, Mr. Howard’s Surprise, and Mr. Parker’s The Trainer. 
Fenman was beaten after having made three rounds; Loto, who ran 
against the cords and fell, after four ; Coquette and Surprise after five, 
the Trainer after seven, and the Pacha and Chibouc after ten. Old Ire- 
land went not fewer than 33 times round, and was then obliged to stop 
in consequence of an accident. Genaro continued until he had completed 
25 rounds, which made his proportion greater than that of the horse, and 
he was proclaimed the winner. He commenced his exploit at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and finished it at ten minutes past four. The distance he 
accomplished was 12) French leagues (the league is 2} Eaglish miles).— 
Galignani, Oct. 9. 


PENALTY FoR EstistinG ror Foreran Servics.—NVovember 1.—The 
District Attorney, (N. Y.) Mr. McKeon, moved for the sentence of the Court 
ne Waguer, convicted of enlisting for the allied armies in the 

rimea. 

The Judge, in sentencing the prisoner, said that the neutrality law 
was made to preserve friendly relations between this country and foreign 
governmeats, and if enlistment for belligerent powers were permitted to be 
carried on here it might involve the United States in a quarrel with 
other nations. The Court might inflict a penalty of three years’ im- 
prisonment, and a fine of $1,000; but, under the circumstances, of this 
case, the sentence of the Court is, that Joseph Wagner be sentenced to 





| two years imprisonment, and to pay a fine of $100. 





Jewisn Butcuers Accusep or Crvecty.—In their desire to follow out 
the Mosiac commandment, of abstaining from “ things strangled and from 
blood,” the Jews kill all the animals they intend for meat, as Christians 
kill calves, sheep, and pigs, by cutting the throat, This practise as ap- 
plied to oxen has just been made the subject of legal proceedings before 
Sir Peter Laurie by the Society for the Preveution of Cruelty to Animals, 
and instead of testing the general question, they have confined themselves 
to attacking the Jews. They allege that knocking a beast on the head 
with a pole-axe and stirring up bis brains with a cane is humane, and 
that cutting his throat iscruel. It is possible that a more merciful way 
than either might be contrived, bat we certainly regret that a useful 80- 
ciety should have sought its ends by means which look mach like reli- 
gious persecution. After hearing a good deal of inconclusive physiologi- 
cal evidence, Sir Peter very jastly decided that no case was made out 
against the Jews. The Dwi/y .Vews expresses regret that the society 
should contemplate further proceedings, and we think it is quite time 
that its subscribers put a stop to a piece of interference more vexatious 
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than useful, and which received from an able magistrate all the attention 
that it required.— London Atlas, Oct, 20. 

Avnoruer View or rt.—A case bas for some time been under remand 
at the Mansion House, of great interest to the Jewish body ; and on Tues- 
day a decision was come to. Thomas Reynolds, a butcher, was summon- 
ed for cruelly slaying an ox after the Jewish fashion. It was shown in 
evidence that the method employed includes the fastening of the animal's 
head to the floor by means of a ring which passes through the jaw and is 
atiacbed toastaple. The throat is then cut; and the beast, instead of 
dying in about three minutes, as in the slaughter-houses of Christian but- 
chers, who provide for almost immediate insensibility by a blow on the 
bead, lingers for nine minutes. The reason for this inhumanity is that 
the blood may be drained away from the flesh, in obedience to the injanc- 
tion of Genesis, which directs that “ flesh with the life thereof, which is 
the blood thereof, shall ye not eat’—a direction which is repeated in 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. Sir Peter Laurie, being of opinion that no 
cruelty within the meaning of the act had been proved, and that Christian 
butchers employ a similar method in slaughtering sheep, calves, and pigs, 
dismissed the summons, which bad been granted at the instance ot the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—The sentence will dis- | 


gust all who consider humanity as of greater worth than tradition. One 


and verbal superstition may be upheld.— Leader. 


N oTasLe Roumovurs.—Among the more notable rumours of the day, we 
hear that Mr. Jobn Bright, M.P., is to succeed General Simpson as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Crimean army. Mr. Gladstone is about to take 
orders in connection with the Church of Rome, having an eye to the next 
vacant cardiualship, and ultimately to the Papal chair, when Pio Nono 
dies, in the hope that he would then be able to settle the melancholy 
difference which separate the Eastern and Westera Churches, by trans- 
ferring the seat of the Popedom to Moscow or St. Petersburg. Count 
Nesselrode is said to be on his way to London, with a pacific message 
from the Emperor Alexander, or, should that fail, with a challenge 
to Lord Palmerston to decide the quarrel, on neutral territory, by a 
regular duel, as his grandfather Paui proposed to Mr. Pitt, half a cen- 
tury ago.—Lond, I/l. News, Oct. 27. 





Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE CoLontes.—Mr. Gladstone could say nothing 
in eulogy af our loyal colonists when delivering bis Hawarden address, 
and perhaps may think it a proof of the Canadians being but balf-civi- 
lised that, when the war began, they hastened—French and English alike 
—with noble contributions for aid of the Allied armies ; and that, when 
they heard of the fall of Sebastopol, Quebec, Hamilton, and Montreal 
burst out with a shout of enthusiasm that the prowess of the “ old coun- 
tries’ had been rewarded ; that judges cheered from the bench, and 
clergy of all denominations exulted in the pulpits ; and that cannon roar, 
fireworks, and illuminations testified to the delight of the loyal colony. 
Mr. Gladstone’s cosmopolitanism may lead him to sneer at such manifes- 
tations, but they have been received with great pleasure by the people 
of England, not only because they evince the warmest sympathy in the 
common cause, but because they are confirmatory of the wisdom of the 
policy (to which our Governments were mainly brought by the lamented 
statesman (Sir W. Molesworth) whose loss we now deplore), that acted 
upon the belief that the freer the colony the stronger and the more na- 
tional its affection for the parent country.—ZJbid. 
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White to play, and checkmate in six moves. 





PROBLEM No. 358. 
An unfortunate error in the printing of this position places a White Bishop 


at White’s King’s Rook’s fourth square. This Piece should be Black. Making 
this correction we leave the Solution until next week. 


To CorresPonpDENTS.—A. F. F. and J. C. B. Received, but scarcely up to the 
mark. We shall be glad to hear further from both.—D. L. The only decent 
approximation here, to the London Chess Divan, is Lediard’s place under Wal- 
lack’s Theatre. You can really play a quiet game at Chess there, and blow 
your cloud like a Christian. 
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Tue Cost or tHe War; Our Capasiiities.—To those who doubt the 
ability of the country to carry on the war at a cost of £80,000,000 or 
£90,000,000 a-year, as long as shall be necessary, we would observe that 
if England could bear taxation to the extent of £72,000,000 in 1815 it 
would not be too much to say that we could with equal ease bear taxa- 
tion now to the extent of £100,000,000, when we bear in mind the increas- 
ed population, wealth, and trade of the country. In 1815 the income as- 
sessed to the property tax was £170,000 000, a-year ; now, computing it 
upon the same basis, it cannot be less than £250,000,000. Again, with 
regard to the extent to which it is possible to abstract from the capital 
of the country we have had experience in the construction of railways 
during the last ten years. When, therefore, we speak of our ability to 
conduct the war it is obvious that, whether we look to doing eo by means 
of taxation or by loans, it is ample.— Economist. 








A Warsrne From Montrsquiev.—Did the Emperor Nicholas and his 
advisers ever hear of the following warning of the President Montesquieu 
against attempting the conquest of tbe Turkish empire? It was written 
in 1721, four years before the death of Peter the Great, with whom the 
policy of conquering Turkey is supposed to bave originated. “ The em- 
pire of the Turks bas at present reached the same degree of weakness 
which the Greek empire bad attained in former times. But, notwith- 
standing, it will endure a long time; for if any prince whatsoever should, 
in the pursuit of conquest, imperil it, the three commercial powers of Eu- 
rope understand their own interests too well not at once to undertake its 

” Grandeur et Decadence des Romains. The three commer- 


defeuce.” 
cial nations of the early part of the eighteenth century were, of course, 
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in the Glasgow City Hall. The chair was taken by the Duke of Hanil- | 
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No. 126 Naseae Birect, New York. 

SCRIBNER'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
IFE OF SARGENT 8. PRENTIAB, Kdited by bis Brother. 2 vole. imo. $250. 

‘ Next to Patrick Henry, 8. 8. Preniles was the greatert natoral orator thet bas appear 

| im this eountr *** © © jarsling wit, heen sreasm, #pt linetrations, and brilliant figures of 

speech poured in profuston from 1 ks lipe—horne on torrent of ‘eeling which irresistibly carried 

away whatever audience he address His Lebite were conviviel ; he wee « prince of good fal- 

| lowship. full of fan and aneedole, and no one ever exceeded him in the grace with which he told 
| a story ''—Buffalo Commercal. 

MY FATHER'S HOUSE ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible, Bythe Rev. Jamis M. MacDonald, 

DD, One vol., 12mo. 2. 

It places before the reader in « clear and #triking manner the + of Heaven with 
which we are furnl hed im the Bible. Its eloyaemee will fascinate, while iis statements con Vince. 


— Hartford Courart 
By Rev. 


and from every qua 
ot one erties! opinion has yet appeared agal 
* beau ifal ; ite portrayal of character telleitous 





ter it receiver 
i. Ie reread 












Iastrated. 1 vol, 12mo. Price, 61 25. 
harm aliover, and »obedy but Brougham 





76 conta. 











AMERICA. The Political. Social, and Religious character of the Unites Plater. 


England, France, and 


lative position as a nation 
cousin of Alexander. 





Paral INTERFERENCE IN SwitzerLaxp —Tbe King Maximilian of Ba- 
varia is haviog @ monument raised to ihe memory of bis tutor, the pbi 
losopher Schelling, who died at Ragatz, a canton of Saipt-Gall, where be | 
’ y- The nuncio, M. Bovieri, asks 
if the deceased before his death abjured the perverse snd heretical ideas 
be entertained, and whether he returned within the pale of the apostoli- | 


papal — 


was buried with due Catholic solemnit 


cal church. In Switzerland people ask by what rigbt the 
incessantly meddiesin this way. If it is in virtue of bie post as charg 
d'affaires, the question be bae just mooted is no concern of bis. 
acts as archbishop (in partibus 


to tolerate such interference.— The Leader. 





Grayp Crimgan Banquet at Giascow. 


of the victories in the Crimea took piuce on Friday night, the * 





olland, the last of which bas uot only lost its re- 
, but is ruled by a nephew of Nicholas and first 
| 


If be 
), the Swiss Confederation are not likely | 


—A pubiic banqvet in bonone | 


eer in 
even the virtues «f she common Fed.) £ powders of the svops. That it is imposs:ble to form Com 


Gress Water artificieily, we have ‘he authorly of the celebrated chemist, Bur Kumpbrey iavy 
#5 foulows:—"* st is im poseible 10 recombine the ingredients 10 as to make au article of . qnal que. 
thy, the effee’s of whoco will be the same a6 the patural wate.’ On writing as, we will vend 
Jou list of prices. sizes and packages, and by ordering fm us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
| amount ode ed, you can beve hi rately forwarded ty ax y part of the world We iciterate our 

caution, to buy the genuine Coxcuess WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the jet- 
tering of the cork brand. 

CLARKE & WHITE. 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Eprings, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York Oty. 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
#3 BROADWAY, NEXT BELUW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
C= a me Finest Grands—Wines, Spirits, dc., warranted ¢ .— Philadelphia La- 
ger Beer Ac s 
(bese ana Biliuerd Rooms, American and Eng'ish P«pert and Periodicals. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HWE SUBSCRIBERS, “OLE (MPURTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
4aliIos ¢ Ou, temh, Hangey, bawe io Swre and 








DD; the laser (ue ad- 
duten— ali of wach t warrant 
, LENT, & GRUBSINGER, 
No. 102 # ulwn Beet. 


oe beepers Totet, Reem i, Mevest, &c.) at rom $10 wo 60 
> pare amd ened. ite sed. Feeunv 


| 


lo Bond « Large stock of ® perior Ped. 
emi Wone Table and Dewers Wiues, the lo. ther ras ging irom $3 W wo $6 * - 





| P. Sebel, D_D., author of * History of Apostotie Church.’ One volome, 12mo 
| “ The work ts replete ith information, and gives « miniature pictare of the Ur 
mast - of great service tu dirpellicg Karopean ignorance of 
merctal, 
LIFE OF ARCHIBALD ALFXANDER, D.D. By Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 1 
vol., large l?mo., $1 2. (New Kahiion. Price rednced ‘ 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Lawrence. 4 vale, 12m0, Fx. 
* Having noticed that there was po account in the language or the lives of British Histo 
rians, | have been led to publish the following sketches of there eminent men. They have been 
composed with care, from the beat sources, ebielly with the bope of receiling the memory cf a» 


‘ted States that 
this country.”'—New York Com- 


clam: cf great writers, who have as y-t wanted « bog = Preface 
: THE ay 4 =s IN BODEES HISTORY. Or the SoSsety sf the come. 
ndicets Jeepoth nm Unbelief, or Liberty and Faith, the fornre dex of Bociety. 
Rev 1. &. Pot DD. 1 vol, 1tms. Theos y 7 
For the price of any of these boots, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any part of 
the Uni Btates, postage paid, by 


CHAS, BCRIBNER, No. 146 Nasena Street, New York, 


LISHED THIS DAY. * 


LIVER CROMWELL. Beautitully Iilesrated. 1 vol., limo. Moth, 75 cents: fal eit, 
S100 HKeirg the Recond im the Haries of “The Biegraphies of the Heroes ot idtetoee 
Mik KEW EDITION OF wis Hak THE LION-HEARTED. Fi deove Series 
Ds OF HI HARD THE L . retin 
end Uniform with “ Oliver Cromweil,’’ Keed be 


ie now y 
Also, Jost Pablished—PRINGE LIFE: or, A btory for My Be an Ol@ Author. 
Beactiful Aliegory for the Young. 1 vol., square Ifo. [© cents ; rh 44 conte = 


15 , 
JAMES L. Dick+ksom Publisher, 
97 Broeew 


ay, New York. 
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RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 


ECEIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 


= ed FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
@ entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


NEW MU: . 

ARGE DISCOUNTS AND SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS TO TEACHERS.—“ WHILE 
MUSING ALL ALONE, HATTIE,” 25 cents.—** THINKING OF OLD TIMES,’’ 25 
ceots. Both simple and very pretty. A little higher style are : *‘I CANNOT PART WITH 
THEE,” Mets, 25 ceots—" SPARE MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD,” Metz, 25 cents. 
The prettiest schottisch we have heard is the * GOLDEN DROP,” by Metz. Any description 

of Music selected with care and mailed free. 
COOK & BROTHER, 343 Broadway, New York. 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon, 
The Finest aod Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery. 
Largest Coliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
hs, Life and Cabinet and Miniatare sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


ater jours. 
AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
My old D pepretepe, tm. & Date, by bea process. A large number can 
at a nom! expense. Daguerreotypes in every 6. 
al “2 M. B. BRADY, 206 aud 380 Broadway, New York. 


© SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
aad New Orleans, from Norfolk. re wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious Side wheel Sone JAMESTOWN, on Savurday afiernoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day und connect next morning with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE — h to 1.27 -— by rw reac sew oe in 
are to , ine uding e tateroom, ; Steerage ’ 
oo LUOLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 











After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg aud Richmond as usual. Fare to 
ither piace, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 
BASS’ EAST INDIA PALE ALB, 
us Ale not being strengthened or sweetened to please vitiated palates, is therefore neither 

heating nor heady, buat st hic and appetizeing—its excellence as a beverage, is owin 
to the superior quality of the Hops and Malt, the mineral properties of the river water immedi- 
ately communica‘ing with the Brewery, ana the scientific ssill applied in its manufacture It 
has been pertinently described by a recent writer as ‘‘ the delight and solace of the Indian subal- 
tern in his fuming Bungalow, the worthy rival of brandy pawnee ; the drink without which no 

can be complete, no journey by dawk possible; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, 
duchess and nurse i the mach admired tonics we mavelite, and persons of weak interiors.’’ 

Impor ry, and for sale 

noe pee ae ip Segway, T. McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, New York. 











ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


lied and will be mailed to vearly subscribers in > Oe of the United States or 
tom Charley Willmert Unizersal Fongtia 
, on tL. " 
Cases , ARTHUR WILLMER, Agert, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
10 south John Street, Liverpool. 


A®? ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
and Foreign Newspaper 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 
Insures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Furntrare 
end} Personal Property generally ogsinet cen Dames by Fire. 
CTORSB. 


Elias G. Drake. A. W. King, Wiiliam Hagerdorn. 


Henry Hart. 





Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


D#ELG’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infante and Invalid 


David M. Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel R ds. 
Robert Mc Clellan. $3. 4 Robinson. iy MeCscochie. 
n Castree, John T. Conover. 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. rb ene’ 2 
SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


William West. 
William G. Lyon. 


E. G. DRAKE, President. 





LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
ith a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 


Loans — on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 


The security of a large ——. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS, 
His Booctonez HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of Biate of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
James Gallatin, . Hon, Judge Campbell, Jobn H. Hicks, Esq, 
Samuel Wetmore, oe John Oryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMIN 


0. M. TT General Agent for the United States. 


SRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BRS. 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO, M: KNEV1 


HCWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 


HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
No extra chores crossing the Atlantic. 


at Pe TS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 
um, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 


rt Schell John Slosson, 
George W. Riegs, James +. Sandford, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Suydam, 
F. W. Edmonds, eury Beadel, 
Henry 8. Loverteh, John Gray, 


. W. Howes, 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. 
‘edical Examiners. 
Cuares D. Suir, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Epwarp Fieips, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 


(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M. 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. Campre enc, Esq., Counsellor. 


Wom. N. McIntire, 


Benjamin Babcock, 
Curtis Judson. 


Eugene Dutiih, 

A Alexander Muir, 

Albert Werd, John 8. Harris, 

Joba L. Busty, George Clark, 
4 


J.W. Ke Fs 
JACOB REESE, President. 








NOTICE. 






of miWnited Ki 
it CE SOCIETY,” having on che 2ad July instant received the Royal assent, the bu 
. is Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘THE INTERNA 
qee'F xX. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 





Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Haif-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Keq., M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M.D., F.R.3. John Moss, Esq. 
Charles Bennett, Exq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—8$2 per Gallen.—In Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal. 
WN Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
icate, free from all acidity, and strong} recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An coueningty choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OrARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 
ranted 4th f, as Imported. 
be CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
try this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOP P’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No. 7 William Street, New Yerk. 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFBS. 
OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
of the above celebrated Safes, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 


best Safes and Locks combined in the world. Depot, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maiden Lane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 





King Charch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Manager, J. ‘eander Starr, Esq.—Auditors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
ohn Radford Young. 
eet wy why ry eS Lu . 3: Pen 
. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. - 
Montreal, ...sseeeeeeee vee egan, Theo. Bart, Henry Judah. 


Jas. G. A. Ureighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. i = 

R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
St. John, N. Be... se. esse Gray, W. Jack. ° ° 


W.. J. Starr, Agent, 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Moad, Hon. 
C. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—MERCHANTS’ ExcHanGe, MONTREAL. 


8t. John’s, Newfouudland, 


every information may be obtained. 


arnestly recommended to the consideration of them. 





CLARET WINES. 
RAND VIN, CHATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, AND CHATEAU LAROSE 
The Subscriber offers for sale at the lowest market ay a smal lot of very choice Clarets 
of the celebrated Vintage of 1848, the characteristics ot which are richness and fullness of flavour 
with a fice natural bouquet. These Wines are shipped by one of the first houses in Bordeaux, 
and rank in quality wita any imported. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
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LADIES, 
‘Ss 58 
EK P 
Cc ° 
I fe) 
D L 
Oo ° T T ° N 


Is uow a ‘* Household Word’? in the United States. 
ROBERT LOGAN & ©O., 
: No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
ELLUC & CO.—French A 


and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, 
Leadon aad Paris Houses, and of first quality ouly 





thecaries and Chemists, Importers 
. Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from the best 


‘635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


NKER No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
ABASESES LETTERS OF CREDIT on ee tollowlag vork. s 


















From one 
Alexandria, Carlsruhe, Lisbon, Rome, to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, caroNi¢ 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 
Dusseldort, Milan, Strasbourg, Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN &4CO. 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
Florence, Munich, Smyrna, N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, States on receipt of $10 by mail. . 
: Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, - -- ——- — 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. that cures EVER IND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, urin, ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
" Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, within twenty miles of Boston. 
via, Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
Kands, Ceylon, Oporte, Vevey, One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Cologne, horn, Pau, Warsaw, Three to tive bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
2, psic, Palermo, Zurich, One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 
Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. Two bottles will cure ranning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 


ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON. 
Braaches and Agoncies at 


Janton Shanghai Calcutta Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Hong Kong, Bombay : Madras, Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Singa re, : Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
GREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BAW Por NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, at jag os is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
hes Agencies at 8 en, 
Rattend end Mowsnstle.....<...00 Kee he 08 R60 sc cce cess AMET MieE, Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonderful medicines of the 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ... ..........5. vo eo'e Hb0 666 0 00 6 bccn s SUTURE. day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone wa!!s, should cure every 
Victoria Branches : bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostart. There are 
Me! bourne, Geelong, Kyneton no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I poddled over a thou- 
INI 6 iis be < 0 6s vin cla. a's 00000000bh 06600 cede 000 ce ccc dbunt Alemenne. sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
Ballarat. x —- ome “ =~ pu cures ever done in Sseoebaaeie. I ore itto children a year old : to 
MSS AGOREP. occ cece cise veces cee coe cee cee cee coe cconcecece +4 ple of sixty. ave seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was 

on Agency. 4 +» Bentige, fiabby, restored to a perfect state of health e one bottle. ° ‘ eof ond 





OHV MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 


ris—Grant LETCERS OF CREDIE for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR | P&Ch regulated by it. 


thing ever discovered. asded by any- 


every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS, 


invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 


ty of the stomach, beart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale en vetail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) D 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Dulluc & Co., 
on Broadway, Cl ts & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 
Charleston, 8. C. 








Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Baltimore Md., 1855, 
AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries 

has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who circulate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent \.ottery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 

The only legal Lotteries in oe be d are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 

All the tickets in these Lotteries and ail certificates of packages of tickets, have the litho- 
graphed signature of F. X. BreNAN, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 
Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. All otbers are fradulent. 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which they are drawn, &c., &ec., 
will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 

URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is for all, 

hurtful to none, and bighly ¥ toth ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is DR. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPSRILLA, with many 
of the most valuabl a indig to this country and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurp 








Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 











Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ranning ulcers. 
One bottls will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 


To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 


+ 


the f 





‘a 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Alexandria, Brassels, 








rs oO. 

alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 


Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. 
tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 


No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can eet and enough ofit. 

Price $1. Manufactured b DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury, 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons Philadelphia; George H. 
B. Moore, Buffalo ; Lyman & Brother To- 





Heidelberg, Malta. Rome, 
Aigiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienna, 
é —, Coblence, Leipsick, Messina, Smyrna, 
kix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Sale, Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
serlin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Serne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
i jeyrout, Geneva, Lucea, Pan, Venice, 
1 olegna, Gibraltar, Lyons. Palermo, jenna, 
ux, Hamburg, Madrid, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 








1 . M 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums 


DELLUC’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenie Co 
benefi y sic a 





rdial, of ; cay mh pa Le | Mh is Gad vege Rdg ey yom aye pom before 
i» OF grea) ic for several years, wherever introduced the sales have been beyon reced 

t to persons debilitated Kkness and CO. fae gf by APN, have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever Sheoenne into qumpetlins 

Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS with preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 

635 way, and 250 Fourth Awhee, er wards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 

T”™ Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly en hand ang, oe Se Stock 

° 


a e of Rod 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., déc., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
liberal terms. 


Merchants dealipg in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his | the complexion. 
Stock, before making their purchases. J T 


THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever ine 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been tealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “* conquering and to conquer.’’ Thcre is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
ills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
to suit, : lays the feundation ofa 

Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELE 






and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
» 4: world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 


8, Artificial | (Sbeving) a decided tuxury 


and A. B 
NB. Patenteo of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by expe'ieuced Fisher: Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO. Mentr 
SHAW , Hamilton; GEO. K. 


Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 4 
ket Street, Mancheste: : pw of t te ~ wae 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 


head ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 


utiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 


GLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 


BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


‘o be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING 
. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston ; 'S. 8 HANCE’ 


eal; J. 
N, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KNEE. 
MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. OVENDEN, 


Agents throughovt the World, 





WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the Illus 


etrade 


Volumes 24 and 25 contain high! descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestr: 
ry to the War, land and ses. * : — 
meee os wil and sea 7 battles and sieges. 


lcommence with the publication of " - © 
emes, bound in cloth end gilt, are obeepn on ener, PERE Perches seawall 


ved for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Irel 
the Continent of Rurope, East Indies Chi relat, 
aut os tn. pomennr- or any part ofthe world. 


CHARLES K. WILLMER 


force on the very foundations of disease 
London News, which they supply by sing enumbers topur chasers, to annualsut the . 


know it. 


sale. Sideache, Jaundice, 
8 veredin “ 
ie horwerten ts = any partof New York immediately on arrival ofthe steam oy ae all di 


the rem 


HE POETRY OF PHYSIC.—Ayer’s Pills, glide, sugar-s 
over the palate, but the'r energy, Ghnoagh Geeneed up, ie there, and tell with nea 
é There are thousands of sufferers who would not wear 
pers if they knew they could be cured for 25 cents.—Try Ayer’s Piils, and you will 


Purify the blood and dise — ; will be starved out. 


leanse the system from itparities and you are cured already. 


Take this best of all Purgatives, and Scrofula, Indigestion, Weakness, Headache, Backache 
Rheumatism, derangement of the Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, all derange- 

seasos which a purgative remedy can reach, fly before them like darkness before 
Reader, if you are suffering from any of the numerous complaints they cure—suffer no more— 
bas been provided for you, and it is criminal to neglect it. y 

That Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, is the best medicine for a C 





LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


and that Ayer’s Pills are the best of all Pills, is known to t 


Yough, is known to the whol 
hose who have used them. —— 


wit’, IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
om tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 


Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 


The advantages offered by the ‘‘ International’? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 


Warrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very F°: sou 
arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- NORTH STAR, (2,300 Tons), Wamacx, Commander. will positively sali as above, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
OFrrice OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UniteD States, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
4 THE Undersign. ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 


, Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 


THE INfTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 


re ones the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
© Edward Habicht, 
Faoning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Paul spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.ic1toR—Robert J. Dillon. ! Consu.tine Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
EDICAL Examiners—S, 8S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society's operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
ible advantage of promptness aad attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
ttlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o'clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000, 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the venelit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 


©. E. HABICHT, : 
3. € HOLBROOKE, ¢ “eneral Agents. 


John J. Palmer, 


Caleb Barstow, 
James Boorman, B 


. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludiam, 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURG, 2,500 Tous. ...... der. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons . 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons.. eoccee ° 

The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company’s splendid and powerful new steamer 

EDINBURGH is appointed to sail from New York for Glasgow direct, on Saturday, 19th Jan- 
















-Wm. C ing, r 
. Robert Craig, commander. 





tary next, at 12 o’clock, noon, precisely. Rates of pacenge in fature advertisement. Apply to 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. - McSYMON, 33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
[* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 





THE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 
THAMPTON AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 


on Saturday, November 24, at noon precisely, from Pier 30 Nor'h River, toot of Chambers-st. 
First Class Passage.............-8L1L0 | Second Cass Passage. ... ... 
FIXED DATES OF SAILING: 

From Havre and Southampton. 
NORTH STAR,..........November 3 
ARIEL ..... seeeeees... November 24 
NORTH STAR,..........December 15 
ARIEL... ............. January 5 
These ships have WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, and are built and fitted up in the best manner 
for safety and comfort, cLa8s A 1, AND INSURE AT THE LOWEST RATES. 

Letters prepaid, each 18% cents per half ounce, are received at the office of the Line, No. 5 
Bowling Green, till 11 o’clock, A.M. of the day of sailing. 
Goods and Specie taken at reduced rates, and Parcels, each prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 
For Freight or Pessege, apply to 
D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, «nd 67 Grace-church st., London. 
ALBERT N. CHRYSTIE, No. 6 Place de la Bourse, Paris. 
CHRYSTIE, SCHLCESSMAN & CO., 27 Quai Casimir Delavigne, Havre. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON. .........Oapt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN, ..........+...Capt.B. Higgins 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosgep Datszs oF SaiLing—1855, 


New York. 
Saturday, Jan. 27.. 


From New York. 


WORTH STAR. .0.ccccces November 24 
ARIEL, ...0.00000e000++- December 15 



















Wi -Saturday, Feb. 24,. 
Hermann. . -Saturday, March 24, . 
Wash: Saturday, April 21 
Hermann. . -Baturday, May 19, 
Ww Saturday, June 16, 
Hermann. . Saturday, July 14, 
Washington. . Saturday, Aug. 11, 

ese Saturday, Sept. & 
Washington .. Saturday, Oct. ¢ 
Hermann, .,......-.+..+0+.. Saturday, Nov, 3,, 
Washington 


0 enn ee cactessc ce ane. Dee i... 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 

Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann........ Wednesday, Aug. 16 

Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 19 





Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann......,. Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washi oc eve dnesday,May 23| Washington,..... Wednesday, Nev, 7 
Hermann ........ Wednesday,June 20 | Hermann.....,,. Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washingt Wednesd July 18] Washington...... Wednesday, Jan. 2, 








gton...... 1886 
Stopping at Southampton both going and bang ay they offer to passengers proceeding to Lame 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Gym 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post Office, 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
Fn yy surgeon is — to each steamer. 

or t or passage apply to 

C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 

©. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.-_SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on & 
lst of each month, as follows :— 












Pa sol York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS yaad ; 16ty: February. 
u Ist May..... esses 16th June, 
Follansbee, master. lst September 16th October, 
8T.NICOLAS, arc! 
16th July, 
Bragdon, master. 16h Novem 
MERCURY, pr 
16th August. 
French , master. 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, ay. 
16th tember, 
J. Funck, master. lst December. 0 eslenveccec ee jaan P 
‘ ‘They ero all first o~ New York he ps vessels, epemtees with all requisite articles for the com 
‘ort and convenience of passengers, and command m it expe: trade. 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. anand meneaned -™ 


sent to the subscribers be torwarded tree from any char actualy 


BOYD & HINCEEN. At 
161 Pear! st -——H 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Rock Licut. (new) Kossvuta, ANTARCTIC. SHamRock. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELors ANDREW FosteR. QUEEN OF CLIPPERS hs 
DRIVER. (new) ComPROMISE. GALENA. Ciry oF BROOKLYN. 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST, Empire. 
Witiiam Tapscott. Z. Hoveurton. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EmeRatp Isie. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES Buck. 
PROGRESS, CaMBRIA. (new) Consvt. Forest Kina. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New Hawrsnine. RicHARD Morse. 
GCHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BenJaMIn ADAxs, Racer. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. . Z ADRIATIC. 
he “X”’? Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
OceaN QUEEN, HENDRICK KUDSON. PALESTINE. (new) { 
DEVONSHIRE. MarRGareEtT Evans. AMERICAN EAGLE, . 


DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER ) 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges, ‘ 

TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York. 4 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool, 


' 

PACIFICO AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THB 
United States Mail by contract. 

SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125, 
The following Ships are at present in the Line: 

ED 


WARD............Capt. Cosy. FLYING SCUD,. ..Capt. Capt. Brarss. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN. Capt Lone. NIMROD Pe we 










oe . Capt. WuiTiNne, 

NIGHTINGALE,,..,.Capt. MaTHER. WINDWARD Cant. B. Suita, 

GERTRUDE..... or Bs PLINNEY. TROPIC,,..........E. R. SMITH. 
OCEAN QUEEN... ..-eeeeeeeeeeeceeeeee. Capt. HALE. 


All the above are strictly first-class Shi hag hoe with every necessary te insure comfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out 
upwards ot Four Thousand Pessengere but three deaths have cccurred, . 

Paseanenes forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, 
Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 


7 











WH. YOUNG, 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Druggists every where. 


W. YOUNG & 0O., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


8. J. AHERN. 





